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P.L.O. GUY 1885-1952 


IN MEMORIAM 


Tue Board of Editors of the Israel Exploration Journal mourn the death on 
7 December 1952 of their colleague, Lieutenant-Colonel P. L.O. Guy. 

Philip Langstaffe Ord Guy was the son of the Sheriff-Clerk of Lanarkshixe, 
Scotland. He was educated at Charterhouse School and the Universities of 
Glasgow and Oxford. After the first World War, during which he fought first 
in the French and then in the British Army, he joined the Carchemish and el- 
‘Amarna excavations, and in 1922 was appointed Chief Inspector in the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the Mandatory Government of Palestine. In this capacity 
he excavated an Iron Age cemetery on Mount Carmel and directed many minor 
undertakings; he also made a preliminary survey of the prehistoric remains of the 
Huleh area. In 1925 he was appointed Director of the Megiddo excavation 
on behalf of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and he directed 
this, the largest archaeological undertaking in Palestine, until 1935. He at- 
tempted to clear the whole surface of the tell stratum by stratum up to stratum V, 
i.e. Iron Age I, inclusive. He introduced a daring technical innovation by 
photographing the excavated remains from the air with an electrically-controlled 
camera attached to a balloon. The result was a series of remarkable aerial views 
of the building remains and cemeteries of ancient Megiddo. A magnificent 
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volume on Megiddo Tombs embodies the results of his work. In 1938 he became 
Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and planned a new 
archaeological survey of the country. Owing, however, to adverse political con- 
ditions, this work had to stop, after a modest beginning in the coastal plain 
near Tel Aviv and in the Negev. In the course of this survey Guy’s attention 
was drawn especially to the ancient dams of Mampsis (Kurnub), which he 
studied in detail, arriving at the conclusion that their main purpose was to check 
the erosive effect of winter floods. 

In 1939 Guy rejoined the British Army, in which he served until 1945; he 
attained the substantive rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, serving as Military 
Governor of Benghazi and Asmara and member of the Allied Supply Mission 
to Syria. After the Second World War was over, he worked in the Palestine 
Department of Agriculture as Director of the Acre stud farm, and late in 1947 
rejoined the Department of Antiquities. At the termination of the British 
Mandate in 1948 Guy remained in Israel and became Chief of the Division 
of Excavations and Survey of the Israel Department of Antiquities, in which 
post he continued until his death. Since 1948 he had directed excavations on 
behalf of the Department at Bet Yerah (North), the tell of Jaffa, Ayelet 
ha-Shahar, etc. 

Guy joined the Board of Editors of the Israel Exploration Journal at its incep- 
tion, and continued until his last days to take an active interest in the paper, 
never relaxing his efforts to achieve the highest standards of editing and 
publication. 

P.L.O. Guy was not only an eminent archaeologist, combining meticulous 
attention to detail with a broad grasp of the essentials of theory and practice. 
He was also distinguished by an exceptionally wide range of interests and a 
thorough knowledge of an astonishing variety of subjects. Among his particular 
interests were soil conservation and climatic and agricultural improvement. 
Guy never lost sight of the practical application of archaeological research to 
questions of land reclamation, soil conservation and planning. In May, 1952, 
although already seriously ill, he showed members of the International Sympo- 
sium on Desert Research over the ancient site of Mampsis (Kurnub) and its 
dams. 


Above all, Guy was a gentleman in the truest sense of the word, of unfailing 
courtesy and helpfulness. No one who had the honour and privilege of working 
with him will ever forget him. 
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The Settlement of the 
Northern Huleh Valley since 1838" 


Y. KARMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


1. THE NATURAL BACKGROUND 


THE HULEH VALLEY, the northernmost part of the Jordan rift valley, forms a 
distinct geographical region. Its borders are clearly defined by the steep slopes 
of the rift on the east and the west, and by two transverse barriers separating 
it in the north from the valley of Iyon and in the south from the basin of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Within this frame the flat-bottomed valley reaches a length of 25 km. and 
a width of 6 km. in the S and 8 km. in the N;; its total area is about 177 sq. 
km. Lake Huleh, nearer to the S, divides the valley into two inequal parts. It is 
the northern part (124 sq. km.), with the headwaters of the Jordan river, that 
forms a geographical region entirely different from any other part of Israel 
creating conditions of its own for human settlement in all historical periods. 

In this northern part three different areas can be distinguished. The northern- 
most consists of terraces created by the recession of the original lake in the 
Middle Pleistocene. These terraces appear mainly in the east; in the west they 
have been partly obliterated by the volcanic extrusion which created the oblong 
hill along the western border known as Sinsillet el-Hayye, and covered its 
vicinity with basaltic boulders. 

The central area is an almost completely flat plain. Here converge the head- 
waters of the Jordan (Hasbani, Dan, and Banias) to form for a short distance 
a united river which soon divides again into Jordan and Tura. The banks of all 
streams form natural levees which rise by 2-3 m. above the surrounding ground: 
in consequence the centre of the plain is its highest part, whence it gently slopes 
towards the borders. Since the eastern border is partly covered with volcanic 
debris from the mountains of Gaulan, the lowest part of the plain is in the W. 


* Cf. Plates 1-4. 
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In the southern area are the Huleh swamps, spreading over about 31 sq. km. 
and mostly covered with papyrus reeds on peat soil. The swamps were caused 
by winter torrents swelling the lake, whose outlet is blocked by a basaltic bar- 
rier to the south. Through this barrier the Jordan river breaks in a steep gorge, 
but between the northern end of the gorge at the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob — Jisr Banat Ya‘aqub — and the southern tip of the lake, fora stretch of 
three km., the Jordan flows slowly in a narrow bed able to carry in summer all 
the amount of water (about 35 million cu. m.a month) which the streams carry 
into the lake from the north. But in winter torrential rains swell the amount 
of water to such a degree that the Jordan is unable to drain them.’ The level 
of the lake rises by 1-2 m. and as the slope north of the lake is about 25 cm. 
per km.,an area of 6-8 km. is flooded and forms a swamp, which dries out partly 
in summer. The northern boundary of the swamps varies according to the amount 
and distribution of the rains, and in accordance with the profile of the valley ~ 
extends further north in the west than in the east. The rivers, which cover the 
highest ground, form tongues of dry land reaching into the swamps for about 
two km. and at the edges alluvial fans form bays of firm land. The swamps 
swarm with all kind of animals and fowl and also with mosquitoes, which have 
made this area the most malarious in the country. 

The climate of the Huleh region is different from that of the other parts of 
the Jordan Valley. Because of its situation at the northern end of this valley and 
its altitude above sea level (+ 70 m.), temperatures are lower and precipitation 
higher (400-600 mm.) than in the other parts of the depression, and its climate 
belongs to the Csa group,” with a certain degree of frost on clear winter nights 
(average 20 hours per year).*° The soils are a deep alluvium, partly of basaltic, 
mostly of limestone origin (terra rossa), or a mixture of both elements. Soil 
and climate make the valley suitable for the growing of all kinds of grain and 
particularly for non-tropical fruits, but its main asset is its wealth of water — 
there is no comparable area in the country, which permits the irrigation of 
the whole valley throughout the year without high costs, and even leaves large 
quantities of water for the planning of irrigation in other regions. But this 
treasure of water is also the main danger of the region, for only by careful 
surveying and the exact levelling of drainage channels is it possible to avoid 


1 The Hasbani, which carries about 100,000 cu.m. a day in summer, rises in winter after heavy 
rains to 3-8 million cu.m., and reached a peak of 21.2 million cu.m. in one day in 1935. 
> Koppen, p. 153. (Cf. bibliography, p. 25)" * Ashbel, p. 221. 
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the rise of the underground water level. History shows that those civilizations 
which were not complete masters of the art of irrigation turned even dry land 
into swamps, by admitting irrigation water without providing an outlet. The 
Huleh Valley is an example of the deterioration of natural conditions as an 
outcome of incompetent human settlement. 

Archaeological and historical sources show that in the three millenia before 
the Christian era, periods of settlement alternated with periods that show no 
traces of human activity. But uninterrupted settlement has been proved from 
Hellenistic until Byzantine and Early Arabic times; all these civilizations were 
known for their mastery of irrigation. Literary sources bear witness to a dense 
settlement in Early Crusader times, but from the beginning of the 14th century 
travellers cease to report settlement in the Huleh Valley. The reasons for the 
cessation of civilization in the valley can be traced to two events: the Mongol 
invasion, which at the end of the 13th century destroyed many civilizations — 
mainly those based on irrigation*— and the building of the Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob by Baybars (about 1260). Its arches narrowed the bed of 
the Jordan and so caused the lake to rise higher in winter and the swamps to 
expand to the north until they covered the whole valley. 

For more than 500 years the Huleh was an uninhabited area, avoided by 
settlers and visited only by Beduin shepherds. The renewal of settlement and 
the change of landscape that followed in its wake form the main subject of 
this paper. 

2. THE ARAB SETTLEMENT 
UNDER TURKISH RULE (1838 — 1918) 


A. Literary Sources 


For the whole period of the Turkish administration of Syria there are no official 
records or statistics available, and the 100 % illiteracy of the inhabitants of 
the Huleh Valley provides no private records; there remain as the only source 
of information the accounts of travellers, and their reliability depends upon 
the degree of accuracy or fantasy of the individual writer. The same applies to 
the maps which accompany some of these books. Most of them were drawn 
without careful measurements or triangulation; some are pure guesswork. 
The only source of scientific value is the map of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund with its accompanying Memoirs—a work outstanding in the correctness 


* According to Reifenberg, p. 118. 
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of its survey and information. After the completion of this map in 1876, 
however, reliable sources are again lacking until 1931, the date of the first 
census in the Huleh area. Thus, except for the year 1876, which provides us 
with a standard of reference, we depend solely on literary sources. 

Of the travellers who visited Palestine in the 19th century, not all paid 
attention to the Huleh Valley; there are no holy places in the vicinity, and the 
main routes of travel bypass it because of its swamps. The valley itself was 
visited only by those who were moved by a special interest ~in botany, zoology 
or hydrology —to enter this roadless area, but their reports are therefore 
the more accurate and valuable. The travellers who visited the Huleh before 
1876 were:° 


Seetzen 1806 Ely Smith 1835 Stanley 1856 
Burckhardt 1812 Robinson 1838 and later Thomson 1857 
Buckingham 1816 Barth 1847 Tristram 1863 
Irby & Mangles 1818 Wilson 1847 MacGregor 1869 

Guérin 1875 


This ‘cross section’ through the century, with average intervals of 10 years, 
gives us an opportunity to record developments by comparing the different 
descriptions of the travellers. 

One very important source was actually written by a man who had never 
visited the country. This was Ritter, who compiled in his book all the infor- 
mation known in his time and tried by his remarkable knowledge of geography 
to give an accurate picture from sometimes conflicting reports and statements. 


B. The Huleh Valley 
before the Appearance of the Ghawdrina 


All writers at the beginning of the 19th century agreed on one point: that 
there was no permanent settlement in the Huleh Valley. It lacked drainage to 
such a degree that even at the end of May Irby and Mangles found it covered 
with swamps as far as Tell el-Qadi. Seetzen, who passed north of the valley in 
1806, reports only Beduin of the tribes of Bani Fadl and Bani Nu‘aim. He 
describes the village of Zuq: a ruin of basalt stones, and a Beduin encamp- 
ment in Khalisa: black tents with walls of reed matting. According to him the 
Beduin spent the summer in the mountains of Gaulan, but in winter they 


5 Cf. bibliography, p. 25. 
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worked the fields of Huleh and grew durrha and rice.° Burckhardt gives a similar 
description, adding that the greatest part of this fertile valley was uncultivated 
and that Beduin from the tribe of Bani Fad] (living in the Gaulan) and Turko- 
mans grazed their sheep in it. 

Sometimes the inhabitants of the mountain villages came down in summer | 
to grow summer crops (maize and rice) by primitive means of irrigation, but 
as the early years of the century were a period of weak government while the 
Beduin had an almost unlimited power in any non-protected settlement, it may 
be easily understood that this custom was interrupted in many years.’ So the 
main use of the valley was for grazing purposes, which created a form of 
transhumance between the higher slopes of Mount Hermon and the valley. 


C. The Ghawarina 
The name of the Ghawarina appears in all reports written after the eighteen- 
4 thirties.” All writers describe them as living in reed huts and being in a transi- 
tional stage from grazing to agriculture. Their main property was buffaloes, but 
in addition they worked on weaving reed-mats and growing irrigation-crops: 
Ri maize, rice and sometimes wheat. For this purpose channels were dug, mostly A: 
| in the northern part of the valley, or old existing channels were renewed. Some 
} of the travellers mention the Qanat el-Amir, probably a Roman channel, which 
s led water from the Hasbani to the Bureighith. The first settlements of the B: 
Ghawarina sprang up along the western and northern border of the swamp; ” 
their location was chosen near the great springs: Ein Mallaha, Ein Balata, Ein 
Barba, Ein edh-Dhahab. But as in winter the swamps extend up to these springs, 
higher places were soon chosen, mainly the old mounds (tells) Tell Mallaha, 
Tell Ruman, the basaltic hill near Khalisa (Sinsillet el-Hayye) or the small 
alluvial fans of the western border. Some settlements are mentioned on the 
western shore of the lake (e. g. Ulmaniya), but up to the sixties none in the 
centre of the area. On the subject of the occupation of the settlements there 
exist discrepancies between the different travellers, who describe some of them 
as abandoned. 


* This story lacks probability, because both crops mentioned are summer crops, which need much 
heat. 7 Burckhardt tells the story of peasants from the Hauran, who fled owing to 
high taxes and fear of the Beduin. * Ritter wonders, why Burckhardt (1812) and 
Buckingham (1816) name only the Turkomans, Metawilahs etc., and not the Ghawarina, who are 
mentioned later. 
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A: The northern end of Lake Huleh. The swamp appears as a dark strip in the background. 


B: Papyrus reeds in 
the Huleh swamps. 
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(Photo A. Reifenberg) 


PLATE 1 
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PLATE 2 


A: 
A: Buffaloes in the Jordan near Salihiya. 
B: Mallaha village on the border of the swamp (1935). B: 
: 
(Courtesy of Jewish Foundation Fund) 
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PLATE 3 


A: Mat huts in an Arab village. (Courtesy of Jewish Foundation Fund) 


B: Mill at the spring of Tell el-Qadi. 


(Photo A. Reifenberg) 
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PLATE 4 


A: Transport of papyrus reed for mat-making. 


(Courtesy of Jewish Foundation Fund) 
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B: 1—Juglet (lekythos), 2—variant, 3—bottle (aryballos). 


Provenance: 1—Kidron Valley, 2—Jerusalem, 3—unknown. (2,3 Photo H. Bieberkraut) 
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For a better understanding of the movement that took place in those years, 
we have to look at the general development of the country then. In 1832 Acre 
was conquered by Ibrahim Pasha and Egyptian rule over southern Syria secured. 
The short Egyptian occupation brought great changes to all walks of life in 
the country. First of all, Ibrahim brought security to the whole territory by 
disarming the Beduin.* Then he turned to the reform of agriculture, introducing 
new crops (indigo, cotton) and distributing free land among the Beduin.’° 
The main proof for the checking of the Beduin is to be seen in the resettlement 
of the valleys. ‘For not the swamps or the diseases drove the peasants from the 
valley, but the fear of the Beduin, mainly in the Hauran. In places, where 
under Turkish rule 2000 feddan’’ were cultivated, the area rose after two years 
of Egyptian rule to 7000’.'* The resettlement of the valleys and the exemption 
from taxes of all new cultivated land for nine years not only caused the in- 
habitants of the mountain villages to descend into the valleys, but brought 
a stream of foreign settlers.'* Conder reports’* an organized settlement of 
Egyptians in the swampy valley of Beisan—the town of Beisan and the 
village Kafr Masri. Although there are no direct reports about the Huleh Valley 
we may infer that a similar development took place there. Important evidence 
is the story which the inhabitants of Hasbeiya (then the owners of most of 
the land in the Huleh) told to Thomson: in the days of Ibrahim Pasha they 
had formed a society which destroyed by explosives some rocks a* the outlet 
of the Jordan from the Huleh Lake, and for a number of years had gained 
excellent crops in the dried-up areas round the borders of the lake; but later 
on the river bed was again blocked by boulders and rock-slides, and the lake 
returned to its former size. 

We may now combine all this scattered information for the reconstruction 
of the movement of the Ghawarina and their origin. Apparently the blasting 


° In a letter-cited by Ya‘ari (p. 20) the writer describes the situation: “and his fear fell upon all 
of them, so that now a little girl may walk on the road with money in her hands, and nobody will 
harm her.” # According to Assaf, pp. 122, 125. 

1 1 feddan = approximately 1 acre. 2 Basili (in Russian) quoted by Assaf, p. 20. 

8 Memoirs of an old settler of Petah-Tiqva, cited by Ya‘ari (p. 244). ‘In the wake of Ibrahim's 
soldiers there came also a lot of people from Egypt... and among them one dreadful man, Hamid 
el-Masri; he came with 40 serfs and was attracted to the valley of the Yarkon. He found the village 
of Umm Labbes abandoned and paid a small price to the ploughers of its soil and settled there. 
In a few years most of his men and serfs died and they left Umm Labbes and settled in Fejja’. The 
similarity of conditions in the Yarkon-swamps and the Huleh gives reason to assume a similar 
development in the Huleh. 4 Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, ll, p. 162. 
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of the rocks in the Jordan, which had been done by permission of Ibrahim, 
led to a restriction of the swamp area, mainly at its northern and western 
border. The mountain-dwellers, however, did not dare to cultivate the new 
area for fear of malaria, and so the land was occupied by foreign settlers, either 
by renting from the landowners or the goverment,’® or in the way it had been 
done in Umm Labbes. The only people who were ready to live under these 
conditions were rabble and outcasts of all kinds: ‘degenerated Beduin, serfs 
and outcasts who are known from the southern end of the Dead Sea’, as Ritter 
(p. 290) describes the Ghawarina who gave their name to all the settlers. These 
were joined by Egyptian deserters, slaves, or people who had reason to flee 
from their villages. The Egyptian origin and influence is felt not only in the 
many stories that the Ghawarina tell about their origin, and in the frequent 
occurence of the name ‘el-Masri’ or ‘Abd-...’, but also in customs of land 
cultivation and irrigation, in the raising of buffaloes, and above all in the form 
of the villages, which is not found in any other part of the country. Around 
the reed and mud huts trees are planted to provide shade, a custom non-existent 
in the plains of Palestine, but to be seen everywhere in the Delta of the Nile. 

The first settlements of the Ghawarina were at the western edge of the 
swamp:'° Mallaha, Beisamun,’’ Khalisa,'* Zuq et-Tahtani and some poor huts 
at Tell el-Qadi. The current of the springs and streams was used for grain mills, 
which belonged to the rich landlords in the mountain villages. The Ghawarina 
started with grazing of sheep and buffaloes but changed slowly to agriculture. 
Ritter, basing himself on reports of the forties, writes (p. 230): ‘They live in 
the Huleh as shepherds with very little agricultural occupation’; whereas 
Thomson (ed. 1868) reports: “They are firm settlers, although living in tents.’ 
The wanderings of the Ghawarina took on a peculiar form: when the filth in 
one place grew too bad, they shifted their huts and tents a few hundred metres 
to a cleaner place nearby. | 

With the end of Egyptian rule the situation of the valley settlers became 
worse, for they came again under the domination of the Beduin and the land- 


%* According to Robinson the land in the valleys belonged to the government, in the mountains 
to the villagers. 16 The only road along the valley leads along its western side, in the 
east the many alluvial fans make a road impossible. 

27 Ritter (p. 225) remarks, that this village appears on the map of de Bartou (1839) and in the 
description of Wilson (1847), but is not mentioned by Eli Smith (1835); he draws the conclusion, — 
that it has been founded by immigrants between 1835 and 1839. This conclusion is correct. 
18 Wilson (1847) reports only ruins here. 
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lords. Ritter reports raids on the Ghawarina organized by armed bands; in 
addition to this, malaria took a heavy toll and the new settlements diminished 
quickly.’® Nevertheless, new settlers arrived in the fifties: the village of Salihiya 
was founded by refugees from Algiers, after the defeat of the insurrection there 
in 1847. The name of the village appears first in the map of Kiepert (1857). 
Robinson (1852) describes the valley as cultivated onto the swamps, mostly 
by men from Hasbeiya. But meanwhile an interesting change had taken place 
in the location of cultivated fields. Most of them were now in the east of the 
valley, which is naturally drier but accessible only by a detour through the 
north. Robinson reports an encampment of the settled Ghawarina at Mansura 
and another one called Sheikh Hazib. There is no identification of the latter 
name, but according to the description it was situated between the Banias and 
the Dan, approximately opposite Abisiya, and is probably the original site of 
this latter village, which crossed to the left side of the Banias on account of the 
swampiness of the right bank. There is no mention of Lazzaza and Qeitiya, 
although Robinson visited the site, a sign that these villages did not yet exist. 

A new development started in the sixties, owing to the Civil War in America 
which cut off England from her main source of cotton. Tristram (1863, p.590) 
writes: ‘(On the eastern side of the valley)... we rode for miles through patches 
of nearly ripe wheat, alternating with large tracts in which the cotton-plants 
were just peeping above ground. The effects of the great struggle in America 
have reached even the distant Syria. The Jews of Damascus have advanced 
considerable sums to the fellahin on mortgage of the anticipated crop; and so 
great has been the impulse given to cultivation, that land which has remained 
untilled probably since the Saracen inroads is being broken up;...the swampy 
plain was studded with temporary villages, collections of mat-huts...’ 

At about the same time Thomson writes: ‘I have with me a list of 32 settled 
villages, and there is not a single house in them’ built of stone. 

We have no report on the outcome of this experiment in cotton growing, 
but doubtless it brought with it a new wave of settlers and the foundation of 
new settlements in the centre of the valley. The cultivation of cotton was pro- 
bably connected with the digging of drainage channels and the reduction of 


That is the reason why Wilson reports Khalisa to be abandoned. Thomson too stresses the 
_ _ lack of security. Ritter compares Barth’s description of Ein Mallaha (1847) with those of previous 
writers and arrives at the statement that security conditions at this fountain in 1834 were much better 
than in 1850. 
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the swamp area. While all early travellers report that the swamps reached to 
Khalisa, and that the region round Tell el-Qadi was also swampy, Thomson 
(1868) reports that ‘the rivers unite near Sheikh Yusuf, at the very edge of 
the swamp’, and says that the whole surrounding area depends on the Huleh 


Valley for the supply of wheat and barley. Robinson too confirms that in May © 


1865 there was no trace of swamps as far as the confluence of the streams. We 
may therefore state that the short experiment in cotton growing brought about 
the drainage of part of the swamp and probably the foundation of the villages 
Abisiya, Qeitiya, Lazzaza, and Na‘ima, all of which appear on the map of the 
Survey of Western Palestine. 

In conclusion we may state that the first settlement of the Huleh by the 
Ghawarina was not incidental, but was the outcome of great social changes 
and organized attempts to drain the swamps, either by enlarging the outlet or 
by digging drainage channels. All the works, however, would have remained 
without effect, but for the pioneer element which settled down in the malarious 
swamps—albeit without pioneer spirit and unconsciously. This element was 


found not among the peasants of the surrounding mountains, but among 


outcasts and deserters, who had no other way of life than to go into the despised — 


swamps, the only place where they could get land. 

The path of the settlement followed the roads: it first extended along the 
existing main road at the western edge of the valley, then along the high ground 
on the northern edge and finally from there into the valley itself at its drier 
eastern and central parts. 

D. The Map and 
Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine 
The first correct and accurate document on the Huleh Valley is given in 


sheets 2 and 4 of the Survey of Western Palestine, completed by Kitchener ) 


and Conder in 1877. The map and the accompanying Memoirs give us a com- 
plete picture of the conditions prevailing at that time, but only for the western 
half of the valley, for the Jordan forms the eastern boundary of the map. The 


northern end of the swamps is shown on the map as a line from Ein Massa to © 


Salihiya, i.e. about two km. south of Sheikh Yusuf, which was previously 
marked as the northern end of the swamp. But as the measurements in the 
Huleh Valley were made in June — the reports of Thomson and Robinson 
were made in May — we may regard this border as the summer border, with a 
transitional area up to Sheikh Yusuf, which is flooded in winter. 
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The Memoirs enumerate nine villages, all consisting of reed-mats and mud- 
houses except for a few stone houses on the basaltic hills of Khalisa and Zuq, 
— the first houses to be mentioned in the valley. The villages are: 


Zak et Tahta®? 100 inhabitants 
Khalisah 50 
Mansdrah 70 
Khan ed Duweir 20 ” 
Lazazeh 70 
Keitiyeh 80 
‘Absiyeh 70 
Na‘ameh 100 
Salihiyeh 90 g 
Total 650 


No mention is made of the hut encampments at the western edge of the 
swamps, probably because in the absence of houses they were looked upon as 
Beduin camps. For these villages we have information from Guérin, who visited 


4 the area in 1875. He describes the settlement in Khalisa as entirely new and 
ised 


mentions encampments of the Ghawarina near Ein Amudiyeh (= Buweiziya) 
and Jahula, the latter almost abandoned. For the eastern part of the valley we 
gain complementary knowledge from MacGregor, who crossed the Huleh in a 
canoe in 1869, and was the first to discover the continuation of the Jordan 


__ after the confluence of the streams and its entrance into the swamps. In addition 
to settlements in the west he mentions in the east the villages of Dowana 


(=Dawwara) and Zweer (=Zawiya). 

By compiling all this information we arrive for 1877 at a figure of 13 villages 
with approximately 1000 inhabitants. As for the occupation of the people, 
the Memoirs remark that near each village there is only a small patch of cul- 
tivated land. What a contrast to the picture of thriving agriculture drawn by 
Thomson and Tristram only 15 years earlier! We have to suppose that during 
this time most of the inhabitants died of malaria and the cultivated soil returned 
to bog and swamp. 

E. To the End of Turkish Rule 


For the 40 years that followed theSurvey of Western Palestine only the scarcest 
information on the Huleh Valley is available. The problem of the upper course 


* Spelling according to the Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. 
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of the Jordan had been solved by the observations of MacGregor and the map- 
ping of Conder and Kitchener, and the beginning of archaeological research 
found no points of interest in the valley. New maps were not prepared until 
the British Mandate, for the Survey of Western Palestine-map was thought 
to be the height of perfection, and served as a basis for all later map drawing. 

The Turkish Government did not arrange any census or keep statistics, and 
we have only a few notes from some travellers. Unfortunately some papers on 
Galilee excluded the Huleh Valley. Thus Schumacher started his excellent report 
on the Hauran from the eastern borders of the valley, and his list of the population 
of the Liva of Akka stops at its western border, because the valley belonged 
then to the Sanjaq of Damascus. Schwébel in his paper on Galilee (1904) 
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uses for the Huleh Valley figures from the Memoirs of the Survey of Western — 


Palestine, although 25 years had passed since then. The most reliable source of 
information is a report from the Engineer Treidel, prepared in 1906 for the 
Zionist Executive, which was then interested in the concession for the Huleh 


drainage; the concession finally went to some Syrian merchants. Although 


Treidel too only visited the edges of the valley, his remarks on population and 
land property are of great value. In addition to his report, a few scattered notes 
from other sources may be of help. 

The striking feature of this period is the renewed attempt to drain the 
swamps. At the end of the century all lands in the Jordan Valley became the 
private property of the Sultan —Jiftlik—and his administration tried at 
first to drain the swamps by its own resources; only after the failure of those 
attempts did they turn this task into a concession for private companies. 

The first information on these works is given by Ya‘ari(p. 552), who quotes 


the reminiscences of one of the first settlers in the Jewish colony Yesod ha- — 


Ma‘alah: ‘In 1887 there appeared Turkish engineers from Constantinople, who 
had to find ways of increasing the income from the Jiftlik-lands which belong to 
Sultan Abdul Hamid in the Huleh, for during the recent years most of these 
lands have turned into swamps and lakes. The engineers surveyed, and found 
that the arched bridge on the Jordan which is called Jisr Banat Ya‘aqub (the 
Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob), acts as a barrage to the Lake of Sumkhi (Lake 
Huleh) which had risen and flooded its borders, and thus stolen large tracts 
of the lands of the Jiftlik. The river was therefore deepened at the bridge and 
the experiment succeeded: soon the level of the lake fell. ...The work was 
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appeared thousands of dunams of land which had been covered by water for 
hundreds of years; there appeared also old irrigation channels, built of stone... 
The increase of the wealth of Abdul Hamid by thousands of dunams of best 
soil — and many were found who where willing to till it and to pay one third 


_ of the crop to its owner—soon caused evil to all inhabitants of the region, and 
_ the malaria took its toll.’ 


This vivid description shows how a successful attempt at drainage brings 


_ with it an increase in population; new settlers come as leaseholders and occupy 


the old villages, or found new ones. The above mentioned drainage led to the 
resettlement of the Ghawarina-villages at the western edge of the swamp, the 
erection of new villages in the east (Khiyam el-Walid, Muftakhira, Ghuraba) 


and also on the western shore of the lake.*? 


Another attempt at drainage in 1897 is reported by a company, calling itself 
the ‘Société Agricole de Houlé’, which was founded in 1900 for the purpose of 
obtaining the concession. In a memorandum”’ they too report the levying of 


"forced labour in order to deepen the Jordan and lower the lake-level.”* 


The most important attempt was connected with the addition of one arch to 
the bridge in 1900. According to Treidel, the span of the additional arch was 


_ 5m., and in the month of April 3.5 cu.m. per second passed beneath it. By 


this Treidel explains the difference between his own measurements of stream 
velocity and those of Burckhardt (1812). The highest water-mark was in 1906 
15cm. lower than the previous year. In connection with this the bed of the 


_ Jordan north of the swamp was deepened and the Tura connected with the 
_ swamps. These works led to a lowering of underground water in the area ad- 


_ joining the swamps, and hence to an improvement there.** Although none of 


these attempts had lasting results, they led to a shrinking of the swamp area 
and to a recession of its northern boundary by about two km. in the west and 
about 5 km. along the Tura.”® 


- ® All these new villages are mentioned in the report of Treidel (1906), but not by Schwobel (1903), 
_ whose information is based only on the Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. 


* MS at the Zionist Archives, Jerusalem. *8 The similarity of the two reports leads to 
the supposition that both sources refer to the same work, and that one of them is incorrect in date. 
“ Braslavski mentions operations to deepen the Jordan south of the lake for the year 1905 also. 
As he mentions no source for this information, it is not clear whether this operation is identical 
with the one reported by Treidel. 

* This is the cause of the difference of the swamp area in the Survey of Western Palestine-map and 
in our time. Depth measurements in the lake by MacGregor (1869) show in January 4-5 m., measure- 
ments by Washburn and Jones (1935, June to December) show nowhere more than 2.5 m. 
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In consequence of the increase of arable land, the population rose, not by 
natural increase but mainly by immigration. Treidel gives for 1906 an estimate © 
of 3000-4000 inhabitants for the northern Huleh Valley (Schwébel in 1904 
still sticks to the figure of 650 given by Conder), —and the number of villages — 
rose to 19. Only a very few of the villagers owned their land;** many of them © 
lost their rights when land-registration started, and the Sheikhs exploited the — 
illiteracy of the people to register all land in their own name. Most of the land 
belonged to rich landlords,”” who leased it to the settlers on hard terms. The — 
landlords lived mainly in the mountain-villages ; Treidel reports that the Chris- 
tians of the new town of Judeide(Marj-Aiyun in the Lebanon), which now became © 
the centre for the region, sought steadily to increase their property by buying 
most of the land from the former landowners, who were concentrated in the 
village of Hasbeiya. 

A great number of mills were erected along the streams, mainly for the wheat- _ 
crops of the Hauran. All of them belonged to the landlords. 

From 1905 to 1917 there are no reports on the Huleh. It may be accepted | 
that this was again a time of stagnation or even of reduction of the population — 
by malaria, as no new settlements were founded and new plans for drainage _ 
seemed necessary. So in 1918 a new project was proposed by the engineer 
Wilkinson: to replace the arched bridge by a hanging one. But the conquest of ' 
the country by the British forces changed everything, and the plan was not carried — 
out until 1930. 


3. THE ARAB POPULATION 
UNDER BRITISH RULE (1918-1948) 


A. The Population 
Although the British administration during the Mandate was efficient and fl 
provided correct figures for population research, little is known about the Huleh — 
Valley, which remained a backward area all these years. It did not take part in the © 
1922 Census of Palestine as itwas then under French military administration, and 
the only official document is the Census of 1931, which loses much of its value, | 
in the absence of other figures for comparison. The Village Statistics of 1938 
and 1942 give correct figures for land areas, but population figures are based 
only on multiplication by a certain coefficient, and as the index is the same for © 
the whole of the Arab population, it is impossible to say whether the population | 


%® Treidel reports this with certainty only for Ard-Balata (<Jahuls). 
*” The property of the Jiftlik was identical with the concession area. 
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in the Huleh Valley grew at another rate than that of the mountain villages. 
There are no official statistics on Arab agriculture and economy. Thus again 
we have to look for non-official, incidental information. 

The only correctly based population figure for the northern Huleh Valley 
is the Census of Palestine 1931, which counted 10,267 inhabitants.** As the 
last estimate was 3000-4000 in 1906, we have an increase of population far 
larger than that in any other part of the country. Since there is no reason to 
suppose that this increase came about in Turkish times, we have to look for 
the main period of growth to the years 1922-31. The reason for the increase of 
population is to be seen in a new wave of settlers, who came to the Huleh after 
conditions there were improved by the new administration. Subordination of the 
Beduin, fixing of land- and water-rights, and— above all —the beginning of the 
fight against malaria: these were vital changes. Four new villages were founded 
in the north, but the main increase went into the existing villages, while a part 
of it was due to the lowering of child mortality by better medical care. 

The main attractions for new settlers were the availability of land, the abun- 
dance of water, the relative easiness of agricultural work, and the possibility of 
building a dwelling (mat- or mud-hut) without expense. The absorption of the 
new settlers inte, the existing villages was facilitated by the low social standard 
and position of the population, in contrast to the rigid social organisation of 
the hamuleh (the clan) in the mountain-villages. The stranger found no difficulty 
in becoming part of the community, soon accepted its customs—soon got 
malaria—and all of them went under the old common name of Ghawarina. 

Worthy of special attention is the population increase of the village of 
Khalisa, whose numbers rose in 1931 to 1369. This growth is due to the fact, 
that the former centre of the area, Judeide in the Lebanon, was now separated 
from it by a political frontier, and in its place came Khalisa, which now served 
as the market-town because of its position at the entrance to the eastern and 
central parts of the valley. 

The number of villages rose to 23. According to size there were: 

2 villages of more than 1000 inhabitants 
500—1000 
200—500—” 


8 ” ” Jess than 200 
(the last ones are those founded after 1900). 


** This figure rose to about 14,000 in 1948. 
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B. Agriculture 


The area was divided among the villages as indicated in the following table | 
(figures of area in dunams.— 1 dunam=0,247 acre): 


1937 Non-irrigat- | Irrigated Yacultivable| Total 
edcrops crops 
Villages in the Huleh 36,500 45,800 17,200 99,500 


Villages in the Gaulan (belonging 
to Syria, but occupying areas 
mostly at the eastern margin of 


the valley) 6,500 1,900 12,200 20,600 
Concession Area 13,700 29,320 43,020 
Total: | 56,700 | 47,700 | 58,720 | 163,120°° | 


Of 120,000 dunams outside the concession area, 65,000 belonged to landlords — 
(mostly in the Lebanon), and 35,000 to the fellahin themselves, which were — 
organized in the form of Mush‘ah, i.e. the dividing of the common land of the | 
village to the peasants in rotating shares.*® The remaining 20,000 dunams 
belonged to Syrian villages. 

By dividing the cultivated area by the number of families (about 2500),** | 
we arrive at an average of 40 dunams per family, as against the average of 100 
dunams in other parts of the country. But this does not provide a true picture, _ 
for in some villages the average rises to 45-50, while in others it is as low as © | 
15 dunams per family (Jahula, Mallaha, Salihiya). There is no difference in Only 
the size of the unit for irrigated or non-irrigated areas. Even by taking into trees 
account that some of the lands render two crops a year, this advantage is balanced 
by the high percentage of leased land, where a great part of the crop had to be j 
paid to the landlord. If we add to these figures the fact that cultivation methods T 
were more primitive than in other regions — sometimes even lacking the plough |) cere}, 
— we arrive at the conclusion that the Huleh Valley was in Mandatory times ~ 


tions 

too one of the poorest and most backward regions of the country. of gi 
The economic life of the Arab inhabitants of the Huleh Valley was based | spar. 

2° The total area is larger than the actual northern valley, because it includes also the slopes of did 1 
the Gaulan, which belonged mainly to Syrian villages. i 
8° According to Qarnen#, Monthly of the Jewish National Fund, 1935. iP ae 
5} Bonne rates the average size of a farm unit in the Huleh as no more than 25 dunam, but the 3 Th 
number of units he mentions ~5200—seems exaggerated. The census of 1931 counts in the Huleh in 19; 


2212 “houses”, and this figure confirms our estimate. an in 
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on three occupations: mat-weaving, buffalo-raising and agriculture. The mat- 
weaving was chiefly women’s work, and served partly for home use (huts and 
utensils); the part which was sold was the main source of cash income. Buffalo- 
raising served only for domestic purposes. The total number of buffaloes was 
6000,°*” i.e. about two per family. This branch did not need much care, as the 
buffaloes found plenty of fodder in the swamps and flooded areas. Only seldom 
were they used for labour. As for agriculture we distinguish between three diffe- 
rent ways of land utilization (see map), according to the slope of the soil and its 
drainage. In the terraces and the northern part of the plain, where the slope of the 
area is sufficient to ensure complete drainage even in winter, two crops were 
achieved: one in winter and one in summer with irrigation. The custom was a 
crop rotation of wheat in winter (with additional irrigation in spring) and maize 
in summer.**® On higher land, like the lower slopes of the Gaulan or on both 
sides of the Tura, where irrigation by gravity could not be applied, only winter 
crops were sown. In the area west of the Jordan, where the soil, owing to its 
flatness, does not dry until the summer, and at the border of the swamps— 
the dryness of which varies with the amount of rain in the season —only summer 
crops with irrigation were possible. In some parts, where irrigation was un- 
adaptable, e.g. in the area between the Jordan and Wadi Zawiya, summer 
crops were grown without irrigation. The areas near the border of the swamp 
provided rich grazing in summer, but sometimes were used for agriculture by 
burning the papyrus reeds, which dried the soil and provided fertilizers for it. 
Only in a few places were fruit trees planted, mostly intermingled with the 
trees which provided shade for the villages. 


C. Irrigation 


The basis of agriculture in the Huleh and the main point of attraction to 
settlers was its plentiful water, which could be used without expensive installa- 
tions. The sloping of the northern part of the valley allows for the utilization 
of gravity in almost all parts of it, and some of the ancient channels testify 
that systematic use had once been made of this possibility. But the Arab settlers 
did not know the secret of organized irrigation. In the northernmost part they 


® According to D. Kahn-Baradon. 
%8 There was also cultivation of a special kind of rice (Hanzira, a red species), but it was forbidden 


in 1920 because it increased malaria. A new attempt, during World War II (1942), again led to 
an increase of malaria and was abandoned. 
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used the ancient channels, which were cut into the rock and could not be 
changed. Lower down, however, where ditches could be dug in the soil, they were 
distributed without regard to contours and drainage, each villager digging a 


channel to his own fields. It is natural that this kind of distribution of water - 


caused not only constant disputes and even fights between the individual farmers 
or villages, but also the concentration of underground water in depressions 
—even if they were only one or two feet beneath the general surface—and the 
creation of bogs and swamps in areas which had previously enjoyed natural 
drainage. On the steeper slopes the ditches soon caused severe soil erosion, and 
gullies formed which were quickly covered with rich vegetation and served 
as breeding places for mosquitoes, thus carrying malaria to a great distance 
from the swamps. 

In order to lead the water from the streams into the feeder-channels, their 
courses were blocked according to need by a barrage of stones, and the same 
method was applied by letting the water from the feeders into the irrigation 
ditches, which run above the level of the fields. Then by cutting the banks of 
the ditches, the fields were flooded to a height of 30 cm., and the peasant waited 
until the water evaporated.** Flooding was applied even in completely unneces- 
sary cases: in spring the wheat fields were watered two to four times, thus 


delaying the harvest by more than two months. This system of irrigation led 


to a steady deterioration of the soil,** and part of the swamps, mainly in the 
north, are not the outcome of neglect but of unskilled cultivation. 

On the other hand large areas in the south remained without irrigation, 
because the channels which came down from the north became dispersed or 
blocked on the way and did not reach the south. Thus in the village of Salihiya, 
which lies on the bank of the Jordan, not a single tree could be found because 
of the lack of irrigation, although the fields of the village lie only 4 m. above 
the water mark: as gravity could not be used, they remained without irrigation. 

The completely disorganized system of irrigation is shown on the map, which 


shows only the main feeders and not the hundreds of irrigation ditches in the 
fields. 


* It seems, that this method too is a remnant of the Egyptian custom of basin irrigation, which 
the original settlers brought with them. 

3* Only the extremely low content of chlorine in the waters of the Jordan prevented salting of the 
soil. 
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D. Malaria 

The picture of deterioration by cultivation is not complete without the decisive 
factor of the area: malaria. This disease had caused in some periods the complete 
destruction of settlements and would probably have caused the disappearance 
of the Arab population too, had it not been for the immigration of new settlers 
— refugees of all kinds. Natural increase played almost no part in the growth 
of the population, except in the last ten years of British rule. 

Reports of the Station for Malaria Control in Rosh-Pinnah show tht the 
occurrence of the disease decreased in direct proportion to the distance from the 
swamps, but was high even in distant parts because of the water pools which 
were found everywhere, either at the end of an irrigation ditch or at its sides, 
where water poured through the banks and stayed on the fields. Another factor 
in the high rate of malaria was malnutrition, and as an outcome of both factors 
physical weakness appeared in most of the inhabitants, turning very soon into 
complete apathy and lack of will and power to work hard. The average incidence 
of the disease reached 60-80%, and with children under the age of ten 60-100%. 
Child mortality in the village of Mallaha in 1930-40 was 100%. No child 
reached the age of two. Shalem reported in 1935 that all the inhabitants of 
the concession-area were ill with malaria. 

In 1940 systematic action for the prevention of malaria was started by the 
Mandatory government: cleaning of the ditches of all vegetation, interruption 
of the flow in the channels for 48 hours a week, pouring of kerosene on the 
pools and other means. Most of these activities met with resistance and some- 
times obstruction from the Arab settlers, who saw in them an interference with 
their traditional methods and ways of life, and thus they had little result. The 
rate of disease did not drop at all; the mortality certainly became lower, but 
largely because of improved medical services. It decreased to 15% among adults 
and 30% among children. 

A real turning point came with the introduction of DDT in 1945. But we 
have no means of estimating its actual effect, because the whole Arab popula- 
tion left early in 1948, when they fled the Huleh Valley owing to the outbreak 
of the War of Independence. 


4. SUMMARY 


In summing up the history of Arab settlement in the Huleh, which covers 
a little more than 100 years, we may discern a certain pattern of development. 
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Y. KARMON 


The permanent Arab population of Palestine, which was mainly concentrated in 
the mountains, showed no inclination for settlement in the dangerous Huleh 
Valley, and its settlers were therefore refugees and outcasts, who could find 


no other place in the country. All of them soon fell prey to malaria, which | 


destroyed first their physical fitness and then their will to work, caused death 
at an early age, and almost completely consumed the newborn generation in 
its tender childhood. 

Nevertheless the population grew slowly, for from time to time new attempts 
were made to drain the swamps and enlarge the cultivated area. Thus new hopes 
were created in the hearts of many, and a new influx of settlers was brought 
about. 

The more efficient administration of the Mandatory time caused a great in- 
crease of settlement in the first years of the Mandate, but it too could not subdue 
the malaria, whose main source lay not only in natural conditions, but in the 
extremely low standard of life and civilization of the settlers, who mostly refused 
any collaboration in malaria-control : the traditional ways of cultivation, further- 
more, were not only inefficient but positively dangerous. 

The low conditions of life combined with the disease to turn all the settlers 
in spite of their different origin into a common type: the Ghawarina—sick 


people, lacking in force and will. In the merciless struggle between man and ~ 


nature in the Huleh Valley, nature remained the master. The Arab settlers did 
not possess the knowledge and the means to subdue nature and to impose 
their will upon it. This task remained for the Jewish settlers who came to the 
Huleh Valley in 1939. 
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The Historical Background of 


the Assassination of Amon, King of Judah | 


A. MALAMAT 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue sanguinary events described in 2 Kings xxi, 19-26, and in 2 Chron. 
xxxiii, 21-25, the slaying of Amon, son of Manasseh, King of Judah, by his 
courtiers and the subsequent retaliation upon the conspirators by ‘Am ha-’ Ares 
— the ‘people of the land’— have remained an enigma. The undercurrents of 
these court intrigues are overlooked in the Biblical account, and, so far, no 
suitable explanation has been discovered in the general historical development 
of the Ancient Near East. The theory, currently accepted among historians, 
attributes to these events merely a religious background: according to this 
theory the King of Judah was assassinated by the Religious Reform Party, 
but, as a reaction, the ‘people of the land’ restored the status quo.’ There is, 


however, no undisputed evidence supporting this hypothesis, nor do the social * 


classes involved in these events (‘the servants of the King’ and ‘the people of 
the land’) display dominantly religious characteristics. We shall endeavour to 
show that the regicide and the subsequent retaliation were enacted against a 
political and military background. We shall also endeavour to link these 
Judaean fluctuations of power with other events in the contemporary history 
of the Near East. 

The murder of Amon was doubtless an anti-Assyrian repercussion of his 
foreign policy, since the Bible unequivocally presents him as a loyal satellite 
of the Assyrian regime. In this respect, the Chronicler is most outspoken in 
describing Amon’s devotion to Assyrian customs as being more extreme than 
that of his sire, Manasseh: ‘But he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord, as did Manasseh his father: for Amon sacrificed unto all the carved images 
which Manasseh his father had made, and served them. And humbled not 


1 Cf. E. Sellin: Geschichte des israel.-jiid. Volkes, 1, 1924, p. 282; R. Kittel: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Il, 
6 & 7th. ed., p. 402. On the other hand compare Encyclop. Biblica, 1, 1950 (Hebrew) s. v. Amon. 
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himself before the Lord, as Manasseh his father had humbled himself; but 
Amon trespassed more and more.’ (2 Chron. xxxiii, 22-23). According to the 
most reasonable chronological calculation Amon’s death occurred in the year 
640-639." Indeed from Assyrian sources we learn that in this very same period a 
rebellion was organized in ‘Eber ha-Nahar, i.e. the region between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean Sea: the Arabians, including the tribes of Qedar and 
the Nebaioth, revolted against the rule of Ashurbanipal. This uprising seems 
to have been quite extensive, since we hear of it also in connection with the 
defection of Acre and Ushu (Tyre on the mainland). The Assyrians, however, 
were as yet strong enough to conduct a successful military campaign westward, 
and to defeat the Arabian tribes on the Syrian border(in the vicinity of Damascus 
and the Bashan region) decisively. The revolt was suppressed with all the usual 
severity, as we learn from the fate of Acre and Ushu. These cities fell at the end 
of Ashurbanipal’s campaign and their inhabitants were killed or exiled to 
Assyria.* 

It seems most likely that there was some connection between these events and 
the progress of matters in Judah. We may assume that the coup d état in Jerusalem 
was aimed against the pro-Assyrian policy of Amon and that the conspirators 
wanted to join the general uprising against Ashurbanipal. However, upon the 
approach of the Assyrian army to Syria and Palestine and its initial successes 
against the rebels, those forces in Judah who wished to prevent a military 
encounter with Assyria gained the upper hand. Thus a counter-revolution was 
achieved and the nobles, who had wished to throw off the yoke of Assyrian 
rule, were exterminated. It was a stitch in time, and it seems to have placated 
the Assyrians, for we hear of no punitive action being taken against Judah by 
their army. A similar development took place among the Arabian tribes. The 
rebel chieftain, Uaite II, son of Bir-Dadda, was finally deposed by his subjects, 
in order that his tribe might escape the reprisals of the Assyrian army. 

It is possible that during this same period other events occurred in Palestine, 
which were also connected with the general uprising against the Assyrian 
suzerainity: perhaps the Assyrian province of Samaria also joined the mutiny. 


? Cf. E.R. Thiele, JNES, 3, 1944, p. 180. 

5 Unfortunately we have no exact date for this campaign of Ashurbanipal; it was apparently the 
second one against the tribes in revolt. We may however assume that these events took place 
during the great revolt of Elam between the years 641-639 B. C.; cf. M. Streck: Assurbanipal I, 
1916, p. ccclxi; Cambridge Ancient History, Ill, p. 125. 
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The note in Ezra iv, 9-10, concerning the settlement of foreign peoples in 
Samaria by Asenappar (usually identified with Ashurbanipal), may indicate an 
extreme measure against an uprising in that country. Evidence for deferring the 
date of this event to the period under consideration may be found in the list 
of nations exiled to Samaria, which includes exiles from Elam and its capital, 
Susa. The last campaign of Ashurbanipal against Elam took place at the begin- 
ning of the year 642 and the complete destruction of Susa was accomplished 
by 641-640. Thus there is a connection between at least part of the nations 


that in the reign of Ashurbanipal were exiled to Samaria, beyond the Euphrates | 


and ‘Eber ha-Nahar in general, and his campaign to Syria and Palestine men- 
tioned above.* 

The list of exiles in Ezra, which is indeed somewhat questionable in its 
present form, also mentions settlers from Erech (Archevites) and Babylon. This 


information, if authentic, would tend to advance the date of that part of the 


list’s contents by several years, i. e. until after the fall of Babylon (64 8). In that 
case the settling of these nations in ‘Eber ha-Nahar would be linked with the 
first campaign of Ashurbanipal against the Arabian tribes. However, with regard 
to the settlers from Erech, it is worth noting that this city did not join the 
Babylonian revolt in the years 652-648: on the contrary, its governor fought 


at the side of the Assyrian King against Shamash-shum-ukin, the insurgent 


monarch of Babylon.’ It is, therefore, improbable that the inhabitants of Erech, 
if it is they who are actually referred to by the term ‘Archevites’,° were exiled 
at that time. For this event too we must seek the background in a later period. 


Along with the Babylonians and Elamites mentioned in the list of exiles — 


there are also Persians (Apharsites): this fact seems to indicate that the list 
should be assigned to a later date. In two new passages from documents of 
Ashurbanipal, one published by Thompson’ and the other by Weidner,” there 
is mention of Cyrus, King of Parsemash (whose inhabitants were Persians), 
and rulers from other lands; ‘Kings whose home is distant and who dwell on 
the far-off border of Elam’. The date of these documents and especially of the 
second passage, which tells that Cyrus I capitulated to the Assyrians after the 


* Cf. Streck, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. ccclxiv ff. and also Encycl. Biblica 1, s. v. Asenappar. 
5 Cf. Streck, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), pp. cxvi-cxxiii, ccxciv; Cambridge Ancient History, Ul, p. 122. 


* Against this identification cf. pP. Jensen, Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wiss., N. F.,11, 1934, p. 121 f.,,and N.H. | 


Torczyner, BJPES, 14, 1945, p. 6. 
7 R.C. Thompson & M. E. L. Mallowan, AAA, 20, 1933, p. 95. 
* E. Weidner, Archiv f. Orientf., 7, 1931, p. 1 ff. 
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final destruction of Elam, was justly fixed by the publishers in the year 640- 
639.° In any case, the mention of the Persians in connection with the abortive 
revolt of Elam is an interesting fact per se. To the writer’s knowledge, its paral- 
lelism with the list of exiled nations in the time of Asenappar has yet to be 
pointed out. 

Itis not improbable that at the same time occurred Egypt’s first actual attempts 
to annex Assyrian territories in Southern Palestine and especially those in 
the Philistine area. According to Herodotus (II, 157) the Egyptians besieged 
for 29 years the city of Ashdod, the capital of the Assyrian province in Philis- 
tia, until it fell at the hands of the Pharaoh Psamtik I. If we take as trustworthy 
the word of Herodotus, who is generally reliable where the history of the Near 
East during that period is concerned,’ then 639 is the latest possible date we 
can give for the beginning of the siege, as Psamtik I died in 610-609. A later 
date for this event, as has been suggested,*’ is out of the question. On the other 
hand, the date 640-639 serves well to link the event with the period of his 
reign (664-663 to 610-609), since several years previously (about 650) he had 
begun to throw off the Assyrian yoke.” Evidence of the control of Philistia by 
Psamtik I is provided by an Egyptian fortress of the same type as was erected 
by him in Daphne and Naukratis. This fortress was discovered by Petrie at Tell 
Jemmeh (13 km. south of Gaza), which he identified with Gerar.'* Herodotus’ 
description (I, 105) of Psamtik’s encounter with the Scythians, south of Ascalon, 
indicates a similar situation.’* 

If the above hypothesis agrees with the historical facts, we have, therefore, 
a new synchronism between Assyria, Judah, and Egypt, and so additional proof 
of the extensive political and military activity in Palestine in the year 640-639. 


* But compare also A. T. Olmstead: A History of the Persian Empire, 1948, p. 31, who connects the 
above event with the first revolt of Elam beginning in the year 651. 

” Cf. H. de Meulenaere: Herodotos over de 26ste Dynastie. Louvaine, 1951, p. 32, in which he relegates 
Herodotus’ account of the siege of Ashdod to the status of a mere folk tradition. 

" Cf. Streck, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. ccclxii, who dates the beginning of the siege in 634. 

There has already been one suggestion that this Pharaoh may have invaded Philistia in 640, but 
there has been no proof that he did so, nor has any attempt been made to integrate the extended 
siege of Ashdod in the reign of Psamtik. Cf. J. H. Breasted: A History of Egypt, 1945, p. 580. 

8 Cf. F. Petrie: Gerar, 1928, p. 4. The same phenomenon is apparent from the results of Petrie’s 
excavations at Tell ez-Zuweid, 15 km. south of Raphia, within the Sinai region, which was recon- 
structed ‘rather late in the reign of Psamtik I’. Cf. F. Petrie: Anthedon, 1937, p.7. 

* For the details of this event and its chronology, cf. A. Malamat, IEJ, 1, 1950-51, esp. p. 156. 
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The Apocryphal Book of 
Ascensio Isaiae and the Dead Sea Sect* 


D. FLUSSER 


In the few years which have passed since the Dead Sea scrolls were discovered | 


in the ‘Ein Feshkha Cave, scholars have reached a consensus of opinion that 
these books’ belonged toa religious sect which dwelt for a time in the Judaean 
Desert, near the Dead Sea. In the present paper this sect will be called the 
Dead Sea sect. It has also been established that the book known as the Damascus 


Document,’ fragments of which were found in the Cairo Geniza forty years + 


ago, belongs to the literature of the the same sect and dates from a period of 
exile in Damascus. It has been noticed, furthermore, that there is an obvious 
kinship between these books and certain works from the Apocrypha, namely, 


the Book of Jubilees, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Book of 
Enoch.*® 


It appears that all this literature was produced by a religious movement ° 


inside Israel, one of whose principal characteristics was a strong belief in the 
twin powers of Good and Evil. It is my purpose here to show that the Apocry- 
phal book of Ascensio Isaiae belongs to this movement, for it contains several 
strikingly similar opinions and expressions. Still more important, the historical 
background which the book reflects fits the history of the Dead Sea sect itself. 


* This paper was published in Hebrew in BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 28-46. 

? We are concerned here with the following texts: (i) The Commentary on Habakkuk (known as 
DSH): M. Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery, 1. New Haven, 1950, Pls. LV ff. 
(ii) The Manual of Discipline (DSD): sid, Fasc. Il, 1951. (iii) The Thanksgiving Scroll (DST): partly 
published in E.L. Sukenik: Megéllot Genuzot,1 & II. Jerusalem, 1948, 1950. (iv) The War of the 
Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness (DSW): ibid. (description and specimen of text only). 
(v) A still unpublished work related to the Book of Enoch. A small fragment of an unknown book 
of some interest was published by Pére Bauchet in RB, 1949, p. 583.—The most comprehensive dis- 


cussion of the copious literature on the scrolls is by H. H. Rowley: The Zadokite Fragments and the 


Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford, 1952. 


* CDC: first published by S. Schechter: Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Cambridge, 1910. The most — 


recent publication, with facsimile, is by Zeitlin, Philadelphia, 1952. 


* In my opinion the last chapter of the Ethiopic book of Enoch was also written by a member of 
the sect proper. 
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We may therefore assume, as I hope to demonstrate, that the author of Ascensio 
Isaiae was a member of the sect. 

The book of Ascensio Isaiae (A.I.) has come down to us in its entirety only 
in the Ethiopic version. * It consists of three parts. The first tells of the death and 
martyrdom of the prophet Isaiah by command of King Manasseh, the second 
is the so-called Testament of Hezekiah, and the third describes Isaiah's vision 
from the twentieth year of King Hezekiah’s reign. Because the last two parts 
also deal with Jesus and the church, scholars rightly believe that these sections 
are of Christian authorship. It is, however, generally admitted that the part 
dealing with the death of Isaiah is of Jewish origin, and was known either in 
its original form or through traditional channels to the Fathers of the Church 
as well as to the Sages of the Talmud.* . 

This part is a story of persecution, in which the actors are Biblical characters. 
The story begins in the last days of King Hezekiah, with the prophecy of Isaiah 
that Manasseh, Hezekiah’s heir, shall worship Belial, and that he shall execute 
Isaiah himself with a wood-saw. Both these things come to pass. An agent of 
Belial, Sammael (also called Malkhi-ra‘), serves King Manasseh and fulfils all 
his desires, causing Belial to dwell in the King’s heart. Isaiah, seeing the 
lawlesness done in Jerusalem, leaves the city and goes to Bethlehem, but 
there too wickedness reigns; the prophet therefore journeys on, accompanied 
by other prophets, to ‘a mountain in a desert place’, where they live for two 
years. A false prophet living in Bethlehem, the Samaritan Behir-ra‘, discovers 
Isaiah’s retreat and hands him over to King Manasseh. He accuses Isaiah on 
three counts: first, that he had prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, 
secondly, that he made himself out to be greater than Moses, saying that he 
had seen God and lived; and thirdly, that he had called Jerusalem Sodom and 
her princes a people of Gomorrah. King Manasseh finds Isaiah guilty and 
orders his execution by sawing asunder with a wood-saw. Isaiah dies a heroic 
martyr’s death, ignoring Behir-ra‘s advice to him to recant. Before his death he 


* The Jewish parts of Ascensio Isaiae are translated in R.H. Charles: Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Il. 
Oxford, 1913, pp. 155-162, and in E. Kautzsch: Die Apokrypha und Pseudoepigrapha des Alten Tes- 
taments, 11. Tibingen, 1900, pp. 119-127. The whole book, including the Christian parts, is translated 
by R.H. Charles: Ascension of Isaiah. London, 1910; E. Tisserant: L’ascension d’Isaie. Paris, 1909, and 
by H. J. Flemming & H. Diinsing: Die Himmelfahrt des Jesaja, in E. Hennecke: Neutestamentliche Apokry- 
phen, 2nd ed., Tiibingen, 1924, pp. 303-314. See also L. Ginzberg: Legends of the Jews, VI. Philadelphia, 
1939, pp. 370-374, and A. Lods: Histoire de la littérature hébraique des Juifs. Paris, 1950, pp. 927-929. 

* For echoes of the book in Jewish and Christian literature, cf. L. Ginzberg, op.cit. (supra, n. 4). 
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instructs the prophets who have followed him to leave the country and go to 
‘the region of Tyre and Sidon’. 

Ascensio Isaiae describes Manasseh in terms similar to those of the Bible: 
he is a bad king, who does not worship God. But Manasseh’s wickedness is . 
different from the numerous varieties of iniquity to be found in the Bible, for 
Belial dwells in his heart, as he dwells ‘in the heart of the princes of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of the eunuchs and of the councillors of the King’. Sammael 


and the false prophet Behir-ra‘—i.e. Belial’s demonic and human agents— * 


serve the king and turn his heart to the worship of Belial. 

Belial is the “Angel of Lawlessness’, the ruler of this world, and is also called 
‘Matan-biigah’ (see below). The use of the word Belial to designate the ruler 
of the forces of evil is a special characteristic of the literature of this movement 


and of the Dead Sea sect in particular. Furthermore, the titles by which Belial 


is styled in Ascensio Isaiae and the expressions used there to describe his agents | 
and deeds are not accidental. They are part of a dualistic theology which is also 
found in the Dead Sea scrolls. Thus, the description of Belial as the ‘Angel of 
Lawlessness’* corresponds to ‘the Angel of Darkness’ in DSD, in whose hands 
is ‘the rule of all the sons of lawlessness’. Belial is the ruler of this world,’ 


according to the Dead Sea sect: ‘thus shall they do year by year, all the days f 


of Belial’s rule’ (DSD ii, 19). Being the ruler, he causes all the troubles 
of the righteous: ‘all their afflictions and times of trouble are in the rule of his | 


* This term has not hitherto been found in the scrolls, but it occurs in the Latin version of the 


Doctrina Apostolorum, in a passage whose striking affinity to DSD was discovered by Pére J. P. 


Audet (RB, 29, 1952, pp. 219-238): Duae viae sunt in saeculo, vitae et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum; in / 


his constituti sunt angeli duo, unus aequitatis, alter iniquitatis..... ‘Angelus iniquitatis’ is the Angel of 
Lawlessness of Ascensio Isaiae ; the original Greek form being &yyeAoc &voulac. The word &voula 
is found in the New Testament in two passages that show terminological and theological affinities 


to the Dead Sea scrolls. In the passage about the Antichrist (2 Thess. ii, 3-12), the Antichrist is — 


6 tic or 6 and the Td TIS has its Hebrew 


parallels in a fragment of the scrolls: (Sukenik, Megi/lot Genuzot, Il, p. 53), and ‘nave 
(ibid., 1, 14-15). The second New Testament passage is 2 Cor. vi, 14-15: ‘Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness (&voula)? 
and what communion hath /ight with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Be/ia/? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel?’ The name Belial itself is translated in the Septuagint 
by &voula in the phrase (2 Sam. xxii, 5, and Is. xviii, 5: yeluappor &voulac) and by 
c&véunua in Deut. xv, 9. I suppose that this identification of Belial and &voula in the N.T. and 
Septuaginta is based on the epithet &yyeAoc a&vouiac. 

? This expression is also of some importance in N.T.terminology—cf. John xii, 31: &Pywv tod 
K6oy0u TOUTOV. This and similar terms are discussed by R. Bulemann: Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Tibingen, 1948, p. 172, who supposes that these terms are of Gnostic origin. 
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hatefulness’ [sc. the Angel of Darkness] (¢bid., iii, 23). Isaiah's tribulations in As- 
censio Isaiae are therefore naturally attributed by the author to the same hand. 

Belial’s method in every case is to employ agents. He did so, for instance, 
in the days of Moses, according to the Damascus Document: ‘For before time 
arose Moses and Aaron through the Prince of Lights, and Belial set up YGkhaneh 
and his brother in his (evil) device’ (vii, 20-22).° One might say that from 
the point of view of this theology, Manasseh is just as much an agent of Belial 
as Y6khaneh and Mamre. There is also a parallel between the expressions used 
in the two books to describe the function of the forces of Evil. Belial is said 
in Ascensio Isaiae to ‘dwell in the heart of Manasseh’, and DSD speaks of 
‘the spirits of Truth and Evil who walk in the heart of man’ (iv, 23-24); the 
members of the sect say in their prayers ‘Belial I shall not keep in my heart’ 
(x, 21). 

The title Matanbichiis’ given to Belial in Ascensio Isaiae has not been 
satisfactorily explained hitherto, but the Dead Sea scrolls help to throw light 
upon it. Beer’® suggested that the original form was (Matanbiiqa’), and 
this is a basically sound suggestion. It need only be added that the Hebrew 
npia is preferable to the Aramaic xpia. The Hebrew word, which occurs in 
Nahum ii, 10 (MT ii, 11), means some sort of disaster, to judge by the context 
of the verse. Among the Dead Sea sect it was interpreted to mean ‘trouble’ and 
used parallel with (see DSD x, 15: npra Hy P1903). Since DSD tells 
us that ‘times of trouble’ occur in ‘Belial’s hateful reign’, we may conjecture 
that the term Matanbiiqah designates Belial as ‘the giver of trouble’, the 
originator of evil.*' 

One of the spirits of ‘Belial’s lot’’*—that is, one of his agents—is called 


* The conflict between Moses and the magicians of Egypt was explained in the same spirit of 
dualism in the Book of Jubilees. The only difference is that Jub. uses the name Mastema for the 
Prince of Evil (Jub. xlviii, 9). In many other places in Jub. ‘the Prince Mastema’ appears as the 
active principle of Evil, e.g. in the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

* The other form in the Ethiopic version is Metenbekas. In ch. liii the form of the name is 
Mechémbéchus. 

° Kautzsch, op. cit. (supra, n. 4). 

1 §. E. Loewenstamm points out that Matanbiqah is formed on the traditional pattern of Matanba‘al 
and Mataniah, names whose exact translation is ‘gift of Baal’ and ‘gift of God’. The name Matan- 
baqah is probably the dualistic counterpart of Mataniah. The interpretation ‘gift of evil’ is, however, 
open to serious objection on theological grounds. For Matanbigah, see now also Habermann, Sinai, 
1952, p. 157, where he suggests that the origin of the second Ethiopic form Mechémbéchus was 
the Hebrew 

* DSD iii, 24. 
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Sammael. It is he who serves King Manasseh and fulfils all his desires, thus 
turning him to the service of Belial. Sammael too is said to ‘dwell in Manas- 


seh’s heart’, and indeed it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the * 


functions of Sammael and Belial. It seems that Charles is correct in saying that 
Sammael is inferior in rank to Belial, the latter being the principal and the former 
his agent or emissary. Sammael is also called Malkhi-ra‘, i.e. yx-»>n (Evil is my 
King), a name corresponding to the name Malkhi-’el bx-»2n (God is my King) 


which in the Bible is used for a man but in the Book of Enoch for an angel—~ ° 


the angel of spring-time (En. Ixxxii, 13-15).'* This system of parallel names, in 
which ys (Evil) corresponds to bx (God), is amode of expression characteristic 
of dualistic theology. Another example of a name ending in -ra‘ can be found 
in DSD xi, 4: ysry 1 x1— ‘Azra‘ shall not cause harm’. It has been suggested 


that ‘Azra‘ here is the name of an angel,’* parallel to the name Azael used for | 


one of the angels in the Book of Enoch. As Azael in Enoch is an evil angel, it 

is quite possible that both names designate the same angel. 
Belial-Matanbagah and Sammael-Malkhi-ra‘ are the demonic forces of evil 

in Ascensio Isaiae. Its human forces are the false prophets, or ‘Prophets of the 


Lie’, at whose head stands a certain Samaritan, Behir-ra‘. We are told many 


details about this central personage, —more, in fact, than is necessary to the 


plot. He is from Samaria, but came to Jerusalem at an early age. He belongs | 


to the family of the Biblical false prophet Zedekiah son of Chenaanah, Zedekiah 
being his father’s brother. In Hezekiah’s time the king’s servants accused him 
of preaching ‘words of lawlessness’, and he was compelled to flee to the region 
of Bethlehem. Later, when Manasseh ascended the throne, Behir-ra‘ increased 


his activities and caused the prophet Isaiah to be persecuted and delivered into — 


the king’s hands. He incited the king against Isaiah by misrepresenting his 


13 Most angels‘ names in the book of Daniel, in the Apocrypha and also in later literature, are 
composed with ‘EL’ e.g. Gabriel, Michael, Raphael. This preference for El—obviously due to fear 
of using the Tetragrammaton—seems to be general in the period of the second Temple. Cf. 
Saramel in the 1st Book of Maccabees, and the corruption of the Hebrew title of the book 
quoted by Origen: oapBn8 oa(p) BavaieA. Whatever the latter may mean, the ending 5x 722 is 
clear. In 1 Maccabees God is always called 6¢6c¢ and never KUptoc. El is also the only Divine 
Name used in the Dead Sea scrolls. See M. Grinz in Hadoar 29, 1950, pp. 161-162, (Hebrew) and 
M.S. Stern, Journ. Bibl. Lit., 69, 1950, p. 29. See also S. Lieberman in Proc. Amer. Acad. f. Jewish 
Research, 20,1951, pp. 400-402. The naming of angels evidently follows the general usage of the 
time when the first books dealing with angels began to be written. 

™ Cf. Habermann: ‘Edah we-' Edit. | Jerusalem], 1952, p. 85.—Brownlee and others emend to yry”. 
In my opinion ‘Azra’ is the dualistic counterpart of 19 990 in the same line. 
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_ prophecies, and finally caused his death. The name of the false prophet is given in 


: 


several forms in the various Mss.'* Beer found that the original Latin form was 
Bechira, and the Greek Beyeip&. Other forms of the name are corruptions 
caused by the similarity to Malkhi-ra‘. Behir-ra‘ is without doubt the Hebrew 
yr-vna, ‘Elect of Evil’,’® another example of a name composed with -ra‘. 
Incidentally, the appellation Bebhir-ra‘ is the only instance in Ascensio Isaiae 
of a description being used instead of a true name. This practice is, however, 
quite common elsewhere in apocalyptic literature: we may compare in particular 
among the Dead Sea scrolls the terms Teacher of Righteousness, Man of the 
Lie, Preacher of Deceit. An examination of the usage of the verb sna ‘to elect’ 
in the Dead Sea scrolls teaches us that the appellation ‘Elect of Evil’ well fits 
the head of the opposing faction. The Teacher of Righteousness, leader of the 
Dead Sea sect, is called ‘His Elect’ (DSH ix, 12), and the members of the sect 
the Elect ones of God. Among the variations on this latter theme are ‘those 
whom God has chosen’ (DSD xi, 7), px5 *~na— ‘the Elect of Grace’, or Good- 
will (sbid., viii, 6), ‘the Elect of the Time’ (sbid., ix, 14), ‘the Elect among 
Men’ (bid., vii, 16), and ‘the Elect of Israel’ (CDC iv, 3-4). Compare also 
DSH v, 4. Corresponding to this general usage of Elect of God,*’ we find a 
reference to the ‘Elect of Evil’ in apocryphal literature. Enoch lvi, 1-3, 
says: ‘and I saw there the hosts of the Angels of Punishment going, and they 
held scourges and chains of iron and bronze. And I asked the Angel of Peace 
who went with me, saying: “To whomare these who hold the scourges going?’ 
And he said unto me: “To their elect and beloved ones, that they may be cast 
into the chasm of the valley’. 

A detailed study of the Dead Sea scrolls shows that this contrast between 
the Elect of God and the Elect of Evil fits the general dualistic outlook which 
divides the world into two kingdoms, and corresponds to the contrast between 
the righteous and the wicked in all ages. The true prophet is not merely a pro- 
phet who tells the truth but a Prophet of Truth,—one who is the agent of 
Truth. The false prophet is not just a liar, but an Agent of the Lie. Hence it is 


 Balkira, Balakira, Ibkira, Abkira, Ibakira. The same confusion is found in the Greek papyrus: 
Beyeipa, MeAyeipa, BedAyeipa, BeAtyeiap. 

6 This view was held by the Rev. G. H. Box in the preface to Charles’ English version of Ascensio 
Isaiae, 1919, p. XVII. 

See many examples in the Book of Enoch. The first Christians in Jerusalem called themselves 
the ‘elect’ (ExAeKtol), as did the members of the Hellenistic Christian churches in N.T. times. 
See Bultmann, op. cit. (supra, n. 7), pp. 39, 98. 
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written in DSD (iii, 20-21): ‘In the hand of the Prince of Lights is the rule of 
all the Sons of Righteousness; in the ways of light they walk. And in the hand 
of the Angel of Darkness is the rule of all the Sons of Darkness; in the ways of ' 
darkness they walk’. Underlying all the Dead Sea sect’s exegesis and exposition 
of the Holy Scriptures, which they adapt to the happenings of their own time, 
is this identification of ancient and modern wickedness. The evil of Biblical 


times is the same evil that they see around them, and they therefore call their 
adversaries ‘false prophets’ (DST, see Megillot Genuzot Il, p. 45). The name 


Behir-ra‘ given to the accuser of Isaiah in Ascensio Isaiae is clear evidence 
that the writer of the book interpreted the Scriptures according to the dualistic 
viewpoint prevalent in his sect. The names Belial Matanbiqah, Sammael Mal- 
khi-ra‘ and Bebir-ra‘ are the only remnants of the original version to have been _ 
preserved, since, being proper names, they were left comparatively unchanged by 
subsequent translators of the book. They can therefore be reconstructed and 
compared with the terms used in the Dead Sea scrolls, and the latter can help 
to explain them. The remaining terms of the book were translated and, as usual, 
fitted into the theological systems of the Jewish and Christian translators, so 
that it is no longer possible to discover their original form. 


Let us now examine the narrative motifs of Ascensio Isaiae and try to discern — 


by their help the society in which the book was created. What is the background _ 


of the story itself? It is likely that the terse notice in 2 Kings xxi, 16: ‘More- } 
over Manasseh shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem — 


from one end to another’ was the original basis of the legend of Isaiah's 
murder by Manasseh.'* But there is in our story one outstanding detail which 
is not to be found in the Bible, namely, Isaiah’s going into the wilderness at 
the head of the prophets. This episode of the legend was probably based on a 
special interpretation of Is. xl, 3. The words “The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord’ were taken as a literal command to go 
out into the wilderness in order to found there a new way of life. This is evident 
from DSD viii, 12-14,where the same verse is used to give Biblical support to the 
departure of the Dead Sea sect into the wilderness : ‘And when these shall become 
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** The Midrashim usually base themselves on this Biblical verse. See Ginzberg, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 4), VI, p. 374, n. 103. ; 
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a community in Israel according to these rules, they shall separate themselves 


1and ; from the dwellings of the people of lawlessness, to go into the wilderness and 
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prepare there the way of the Lord, as it is written : ‘In the wilderness prepare ye the 
way of the Lord” ...’. It is interesting to note that the fulfilment of these words 
from Is. xl, 3 also seems to be an essential part of the teaching of John the Bap- 
tist.'* The story in Ascensio Isaiae of Isaiah's going into the desert looks as 
we have said like a logical conclusion of the same interpretation: evidently the 
author of the story regarded the prophet as one who practised what he preached! 

The reason given in DSD for the sect’s departure to the desert, namely, ‘to 
separate from the dwellings of the people of lawlessness’, is identical with the 
reason given in Ascensio Isaiae for the prophet’s departure: ‘he saw the law- 
lessness which was being perpetrated in Jerusalem’ (A.I. ii,7). There is also a 
significant parallel between Isaiah’s withdrawal and the history of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, as told in DSH. In the latter document the Wicked Priest is 
said to have persecuted the Teacher of Righteousness ‘to swallow him in the 
anger of his rage in the house of his (sc. the Teacher’s) exile’ (xi, 4-6). In one 
of the Thanksgiving hymns (DST), moreover, a leader of the sect says of him- 
self ‘They made me to fly from my land like a bird from its nest, and all my 
friends and acquaintances were turned from me, thinking me a useless vessel’. 
In Sukenik’s opinion (Megillot Genuzot Il, p. 43) this leader is the Teacher of 
Righteousness himself. An allusion to the dwelling of the sect in the wilderness 
is also to be found in DSW, where the Sons of Light are said to have ‘returned 
from the wilderness of the peoples to camp in the wilderness of Jerusalem’ 
(Megillot Genuzot 1, p. 19). From all this it is clear that the departure of the 
sect into the wilderness is a point common to both Ascensio Isaiae and the 
Dead Sea scrolls especially DSD. Here, therefore, is the first proof that As- 
censio Isaiae belongs to the writings of the Dead Sea sect, and not merely to 
the literature of the wider dualistic movement. 

Tothis broader religious movement belong some of the apocryphal books — 
Enoch, Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, ~all of which are 


1% Although the Synoptic Gospels also quote the Septuagint version of the text (the usual way of 
quoting the Bible in the N.T.), it may be shown that the traditional Hebrew interpretation of the 
text suits the context as well as the Greek. John the Baptist’s teaching was probably identical with 
the teaching of DSD viii, i.e. to leave the dwellings of the wicked and go into the wilderness, to 
live there in accordance with the way of the Lord,—a teaching based on the sect’s peculiar inter- 
pretation of Isaiah. 
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interdependent, possessing common ideas and even quoting from one another.” 
These books, however, provide no evidence of having originated in a tightly- 


organized religious community*’ such as is reflected in the writings of the’ 


Dead Sea sect proper, namely, the scrolls and the Damascus Document. 

On the other hand, the sect evidently made much use of the writings and 
ideas of the dualistic religious movement to which it belonged. The historical 
fact that our sect crystallized out of such a broader movement is explicitly 


stated in the Damascus Document in these words: ‘For because of their treason ° 


that they forsook Him, He hid His face from Israel and from His sanctuary and 
delivered them to the sword. But when He remembered the covenant of the 
forefathers He left a remnant to Israel and gave them not over to extermina- 
tion. And at the end of the wrath, three hundred and ninety years*” after 


he had delivered them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon, . 


He remembered them, and made bud from Israel and Aaron a root of a plant” 
to inherit his land, and to rejoice in the good of His earth. And they meditated 
upon their sin and knew that they were guilty men, and they were like the blind 
groping in the way twenty years. And God considered their deeds, for they 
sought him with a perfect heart, and He raised for them a Teacher of Righte- 


ousness to make them walk in the way of His heart’(CDC,A,I,i, 3-11). From this 
we may conclude that there existed before the sect came into being a religious ' 


movement, which came at a certain stage to a point of crisis. The crisis was 
resolved by a leader among the members who showed them the right way; 
this man was the Teacher of Righteousness. 


* The Book of Jubilees and the Testaments of the 12 Patriarchs quote Enoch, and CDC bases 
itself upon Jubilees and the Testament of Levi son of Jacob. This fact justifies the following chro- 
nology for the books: (1) Beginning of Enoch literature; (2) Jubilees and Testaments of the 12 
Patriarchs; (3) Damascus Document. 

*! Except the last chapter of the Book of Enoch. 

22 This number is taken from Ezekiel iv, 5, but it may not be entirely fanciful. There is no reason 
to doubt the number of ‘20 years’, which is the time the movement had existed before the rise of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. 

*3 The whole passage seems to be based on Jub. i, 13-16. The expression ‘root of a plant’ (nypn we) 
corresponds to the ‘plant of uprightness’ in Jubilees. ‘Plant of uprightness’= p73 nywn or ‘eternal plant’ 
= hy nym are important in the terminology of the sect and the broader religious movement. 
They describe the latter as that part of Israel which, singled out by God in the past, will blossom 
in the future. See DSD viii 4, 5; ibid., xi, 8-9; Enoch x, 16, xciii 2-10. Cf. also Enoch liv, 6. The ex- 
pression ‘root of a plant’, in the passage quoted, presupposes that the broader religious movement 
called itself ‘the plant of uprightness’. The sect, however, regarded itself as the true plant, and the 
others as mere forerunners, whence the expression ‘root of a plant’ used by CDC to describe the latter. 
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After the closing of the canon,”* before 200 B.C.E., Jewry was convinced 
that ‘prophecy had ceased from Israel’,** and that direct prophetic inspiration 
would not be renewed until the End of Days. The spring of religious thought 
and feeling, however, did not cease to flow, but it found itself new channels 
to express the new thoughts and awaken the hearts of the people to them. Thus 
the religious thinkers of those times came to preach and propagate apocalyptic 
visions. They could not claim to be directly inspired (since prophecy had ceased), 
so in order to obtain the necessary authority they claimed that their books were 
written by Biblical personages at the time when prophecy still existed.** This 
is the origin of the greater part of the apocrypha. The leaders of the dualistic 
religious movement we are discussing used the same methods. They were the 
anonymous authors of books ascribed to great personages of the past: the Book 
of Enoch (ascribed to Enoch son of Methuselah), Jubilees (which claims to 
have been revealed to Moses) and the Testament of the Twelve Sons of Jacob. 

This system of claiming spiritual authority functioned well enough as long 
as the religious movement was content to propagate ideas only. But asa result 
of the circulation of the new ideas among certain circles of the Jews there arose 
a group which felt the need of a more defined instruction and organization. As 
the Damascus Document puts it: ‘And God considered their deeds, for they 
sought him with a perfect heart, and He raised for them a Teacher of Righte- 
ousness, to make them walk in the way of his heart’ (i, 10-11). The Teacher 
of Righteousness was for his disciples a person of supreme religious authority. 
They are praised for having ‘listened to the voice of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’ (CDC Text B ii, 30), who is ‘the Elect One of God’ (DSH ix, 12). We 
are also told that at the End of Days ‘all the doers of the Law in Judah... God 
will deliver from the house of judgment, because of their travail and their belief 
in the Teacher of Righteousness (DSH viii, 1-3). The sect’s members were con- 
vinced that, except for their teaching, the truth would not be attained until 
‘the Teacher of Righteousness shall arise at the End of Days’ (CDC vi, 10-11). 
The Teacher is the founder of the sect in which the Dead Sea scrolls originated 
and his name is connected with the New Covenant’ (DSH ii,3;CDC viii,21;Text 
Bii, 12), also called the ‘Covenant of God’, which was the basis of the sect. 


* To be exact the Pentateuch and the Prophets, which constituted the first canon. 

* See E. Urbach in Tarbiz, 17, 1945-46, pp. 1-11. (Hebrew). 

** Cf. R.H. Charles: Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments. (Home University 
Library) London, 1948, pp. 35-45. 
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The members of the sect regarded themselves as ‘a holy house for Israel 
and a conclave of holy of holies for Aaron’ (DSD viii, 5-6). They believed, 
moreover, that the existence of their sect had a cosmic importance: ‘to atone 


for the land’ (ébid., 10). An important task awaits the members at the End of | 


Days, for ‘into the hands of His elect ones shall God give the judgment of all 
the peoples, and by their accusation shall all the wicked of His people be con- 
demned’ (DSH v, 45). Eschatological knowledge too is one of the great se- 
crets of the sect. In their own eyes the members are ‘the men of truth, the doers 
of the Law, whose hands shall not slacken from the service of truth when the 
Last Time shall pass over them ; for all God’s time shall come to their measure, 
as God has laid down for them in the mysteries of His prudence’ (sid., vii, 
10-14). All this shows that the sect regarded themselves as living almost at the 


End of Days, and naturally interpreted O.T. prophecies dealing with the subject — 
as referring to the historic events and personages of their own day. They call - 


their adversaries ‘false prophets and blowers of lies’, or ‘spreaders of false- 
hood and seers (>r1n) of deceit’ (M. G. II. pp. 44-45) or ‘seers (rn) of error’, who 
‘prophesy lies to turn Israel away from God’ (CDC vi, 1). As for what their 
adversaries say, we have the testimony of DST: ‘they say of the sight (pm) of 
knowledge ‘“‘it is not right”, and of the way of Thy heart, ‘‘this is not it”’ 
(M.G. Il, p. 45). It is not surprising that the author of Ascensio Isaiae projects 
the religious disputes of his own day into the period of Isaiah, and presents 
them as a dispute between Isaiah and the false prophets. 

Although the Dead Sea sect had to claim authority for all its religious 
innovations, they could not call themselves prophets. Nor, as we have said, 
could they properly call the Teacher of Righteousness a prophet, since they 
shared the common belief of Israel that prophecy had ceased: with the rest of 
Jewry they awaited the coming of ‘a prophet and Messiahs of Aaron and Israel’ 
(DSD ix, 11). Nevertheless, their crystallization into a new sect with new 
ideas, claiming a renewed Covenant and setting for itself an eschatological 
task, made it imperative for the members to claim authority in their own name. 


The old way of ascribing their writings to personages from the past no longer 
sufficed. 


What was the eventual result? That they claimed religious authority for the 
Teacher of Righteousness. In order to resolve the conflict with their belief in 
the cessation of prophecy, they held that he was not a prophet but the supreme 
interpreter of the Holy Scriptures authorized by God. In DSH he is called 
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‘the Priest into whose [heart] God has given [wisdom] to interpret all the 
words of His servants the Prophets, by whom He foretold all that is to come 
upon His people and His land] (viii, 10). The Teacher of Righteousness, 
remarkably enough, even surpasses the prophets in his knowledge of the End 
of Days. According to DSH ‘He spoke to Habakkuk to write down all that is 
to come upon the last generation, but the End of the Time He did not let him 
know’. Tothe Teacher of Righteousness, however (vii, 13) ‘God made known 
all the secrets of the words of His servants the Prophets’. The phrase of Habak- 
kuk ii,2: ‘that he may run that readeth it’ means that the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness is enabled to read in the words of the prophets all the hidden 
implications which the prophets themselves had not understood. 

This claim to know the prophets’ inner meaning is found in the teaching of 
the Catholic Church under the name of sensus plenior. St. Thomas Aquinas writes 
on the subject as follows in his Summa Theologica: ‘Sciendum quod, quia mens 
prophetae est instrumentum deficiens, etiam veri prophetae non omnia cog- 
noscunt, quae in eorum visis aut verbis aut factis Spiritus Sanctus intendit’. 
(2, 2q, 173a, 4). A similar claim to predict the future by interpreting the 
mysteries of the prophetic writings was made by the Essenes, according to 
Josephus. 

The interpretations of the Dead Sea sect were regarded by them as their own 
esoteric knowledge, and probably caused them to come into conflict with their 
adversaries. We have already quoted from DST. “They say of the sight of know- 
ledge ‘it is not right’, and of the way of thy heart ‘this is not it’. Conflict may 
further be deduced from the exegetic and evidently polemical passage in CDC 
viii,10):‘.... concerning whom God said, “their wine is the poison of dragons 
and the cruel head of asps”. The “dragons” are the Kings of the Nations, and 
their “wine” is their ways, and “head of asps” is the head of the HellenisticKings 
who come to execute vengeance upon them. But all these things they did not 
understand who built the wall and daubed it with foul mortar; because one 
confused of spirit and a preacher of lies preached to them, on whose congregation 
the wrath of God was kindled’. 

The development of the Dead Sea sect from the wider religious movement, 


Eloiv 8’év adtoic of kai ta uEAAOVTA TPOYIVOoKEL iepaic Kat 
diapdpoicg a&yvelaic Kal npogntGv (BJ Il, 8, 12, 159). 
The language is a little ambiguous because Josephus presents the Jewish preoccupation with the 
Scriptures as something akin to Greek education. 
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leading, as we have seen, to the claim by the Teacher of Righteousness to 
authority in his own name, opened a new line of polemics against them. The 


anonymous thinkers of the broader movement could not be accused of improper- ' 


ly arrogating to themselves religious authority, as they never claimed any 
authority for themselves, but only for the supposed ‘prophetic’ authors of their 
writings. The Teacher of Righteousness, on the other hand, did lay himself 
open to charges of breaking tradition and raising himself above it. This is 


actually the charge made by Behir-ra‘ against Isaiah —that he said he saw more ’ 


than Moses (A. I. iv,8). Ascensio Isaiae is evidently referring here to the sixth 
chapter of the book of Isaiah, where the Prophet claims to have seen God ina 
vision. This could be construed as a contradiction of Exodus xxxiii, 20: “Thou 


canst not see my face: for there shall no man see me, and live’. Behir-ra‘ represents 


conservative tradition in his accusation, which actually fits the situation of our 
sect, the members having been compelled to diverge from tradition and claim 
that they saw more than the rest of Jewry. 

It is now our task to examine the other two accusations made by Behir-ra’ 
against Isaiah. Although they are based on Isaiah’s own words, it is profitable 
to inquire whether they do not also reflect the Dead Sea sect’s controversy with 


its adversaries. ‘And Behir-ra‘ accused Isaiah and the prophets who were with j 
him, saying: “Isaiah and those who are with him prophesy against Jerusalem 


and against the cities of Judah that they shall be laid waste and against the 
children of Judah and Benjamin also that they shall go into captivity, and also 
against thee, O Lord the King, that Thou shalt go (bound) with hooks and iron 
chains’. (This latter item is taken from 2 Chronicles xxxiii, 11). 


Prophecies of doom for Israel are typical of almost all apocalyptic writings, 


and are found no less in the Dead Sea scrolls. DSH, for example claims that 
the destruction foretold by the prophets shall fall upon the adversaries of the 
sect: ‘And when he says, “because thou hast despoiled many peoples, all the 


rest of the nations shall despoil thee”, it means the last priests of Jerusalem, 


who shall gather wealth and profit from the spoil of the peoples; and at the 
End of Days their wealth and spoil shall be given into the hands of the army 
of the Kittites’ (ix, 2-7). 

In Behir-ra‘s third accusation, that Isaiah ‘called Jerusalem Sodom, and the 
ptinces of Judah and Jerusalem people of Gomorrah’, we should pay particular 
attention to the word ‘princes’. The use of this particular Biblical verse (Is. i, 10) 
has its parallel in the political tension between the Dead Sea sect. and the 
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ruling high priests of the time, who are called in DSH ‘the last priests of Jeru- 
salem’ (ix, 5) and ‘the wicked priest who ruled in Israel’ (viii, 9). In all the 
three accusations of Behir-ra‘ against Isaiah we see that the author of Ascensio 
Isaiae has laid stress on the controversy between Isaiah and his contemporaries: 
he did this in order to justify the intransigence of his own sect. 

The most characteristic motif, however, linking Ascensio Isaiae with the 
history of the Dead Sea sect comes at the end of the story in A. I. Here Isaiah 
says before his execution to the prophets who are with him: ‘Go ye to the 
region of Tyre and Sidon; for me only hath God mingled the cup’ (v, 13). 
There is no Biblical basis whatever for this account of a religious community 
persecuted for its beliefs, which flees after the death of its leader to a northern 
country, but it fits well the history of the Dead Sea sect. There is a significant 
passage in the Damascus Document: ‘all those who turned back were delivered 
to the sword and those who held fast escaped into the land of the north’ (vii, 
13-14). The same document tells of ‘the penitent ones (*2w) of Israel who have 
gone forth out of the land of Judah and sojourned in the land of Damascus’ 
(viii, 5). This flight took place in all probability after the death of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, as the exiled group was headed by the ‘Seeker of the Law’ 
@na wit) (CDC vii, 18-19),—evidently a different man. The Damascus 
Document states expressly that it is written after the death of the teacher of the 
community (CDC, Text B, ii 1, 13-14). 

There is only one argument against this identification of events, namely, 
that the Damascus Document speaks of refuge in the region of Damascus and 
Ascensio Isaiae of the region of Tyre and Sidon. The answer to this objection 
is that the author of A. I. was not openly writing a history of his own time, but 
telling a story purporting to happen in Isaiah’s time. He was therefore obliged 
not to make the similarity too obvious. Incidentally, both these regions were 
under one government in Hellenistic and Roman Syria. 

The following table will help to explain the parallels between Ascensio Isaiae 


and the Dead Sea scrolls: 
A. Personages 


(a) Isaiah. (a) The Teacher of Righteousness. 

The prophets who followhim. The sect. 
(b) King Manasseh. (b) ‘The Wicked Priest who ruled in Israel’, DSH viii, 9. 
(c) Behir-ra’. (c) The Teacher of the Lie. 

The lying prophets. ‘The wicked and the traitors 


who are with the Man of the Lie’, DSH ii, 1-2. 


| 
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B. Events 

(a) Isaiah leaves Jerusalem, (a) The separation from the seat of the people of 
seeing the lawlessness lawlessness, DSD viii, 17. 
done there, and goes into The House of Exile of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the wilderness at the head DSH xi, 6. 
of the prophets. 

(b) Isaiah is accused (b) The sect 
(i) of prophesying (i) predicts in its writings the punishment of Israel 
doom on Israel; for its wickedness; 
(ii) of saying ‘I see more (ii) states that ‘to the Teacher of Righteousness God 
than Moses’; has revealed all the words of His servants the 

prophets’, DSH viii. 

(iii) of calling Jerusalem (iii) Conflict between the Teacher of Righteousness 


Sodom and the princes of and the Wicked Priest who ruled in Israel, DSH 
Judah people of Gomorrah. _ viii, 9-10. 


(c) Manasseh sends for (c) Persecution of the sect, e.g. the Wicked Priest ‘appears 
Isaiah (presumably to his to the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow him up...’ 
retreat) and has him arrested. on the Day of Atonement,”* DSH xi, 48, 20. 

(d) The dying Isaiah (d) ‘And all who fell back were delivered to the sword, 
commands his followers and those who held fast (i. e. kept the Covenant) 
to ‘go to the land of Tyre fled to the land of the north’ (i. e. Damascus). 
and Sidon’. 


This striking parallelism between the story of Ascensio Isaiae and the history 
of the Dead Sea sect confirms the accuracy of the latter as reconstructed by 
scholars. Can we glean from Ascensio Isaiae any additional facts about the 
history of the sect? In considering this question, we have to bear in mind that 


A. I. is a legend, not an historical account, and to be careful not to take as facts | 


statements which have no basis in reality. We must not conclude, for example, 
from the martyrdom of Isaiah that the Teacher of Righteousness was executed.”* 
Isaiah’s horrible death is evidently an attempt to emphasize the fact of 
religious persecution: the martyrdom of the leader is a crystallization in a 


single person of the history of the sect. (We know from the Damascus Document | 


that a certain number of its members were actually delivered to the sword). We 


*® As S. Talmon pointed out (Biblica, 32, 1951, pp. 549-563), this refers to a calendar dispute. Our 
sect (CDC xvi, 3) adopted the solar calendar of 364 days recommended with much emphasis in Jubi- 
lees vi, 23-32. According to this ‘solar’ calendar, there are 192 days from the ist of Nisan to the 
Day of Atonement, and not 187 days as in the ordinary Jewish (lunar) calendar. 

* CA. ——— Le Maitre de Justice fut-il mis 4 mort? Vetus Testamentum, 1, 1951, pp. 
200-215. 
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have no factual knowledge of the manner of death of the Teacher of Righte- 
ousness, but it is quite possible that he died a natural death which was never- 
theless regarded as martyrdom by his followers. All we can say is, that the 
Teacher of Righteousness died before the exile of the sect from Judah, and that 
another leader was at the head of the exile, —the man known as the Seeker of 
the Law who came to Damascus. Similarly, the close relationship between 
Behir-ra‘ and King Manasseh in Ascensio Isaiae is no indication of a similar 
relationship between the historical personages whom DSH calls ‘the wicked 
priest who ruled in Israel’ and ‘the preacher of the lie who led many astray’ 
(DSH x, 9-10). The connection is better explained by the internal requirements 
of the story itself. On the other hand, Isaiah’s going first to Bethlehem and 
thence with his disciples to ‘a mountain in a desert place’, where ‘they spent 
two years of days on the mountains and hills’, cannot be explained by the 
exigencies of the plot, and can only refer to some actual happenings in the 
history of the sect. 


Lastly, we have to clarify the question of the motives which led the author 
of Ascensio Isaiae to write his book in this particular manner. The cryptic form 
of the story is certainly not merely a disguise adopted through fear of perse- 
cution, as the other books of the Dead Sea sect use a more or less plain and 
open language. The use of nicknames or descriptions in the place of true names 
is a traditional practice in apocalyptic literature, and need not signify much. 
Generally speaking, moreover, there was less censorship then than there is today, 
and literary camouflage in order to escape the censor was very rare. The fitting 
of the sect’s adventures into a Biblical frame is rather a part of the tradition of 
apocryphal literature, which we have discussed above; it is a device to enhance 
the book’s importance in the eyes of the reader. The difference between Ascensio 
Isaiae and a typical pseudepigraphical book is that A. I., instead of putting 
visions and prophecies into the mouths of Biblical characters makes the latter 
the protagonists of a plot. 

Where do we find a parallel to this device of a story about ancient times 
which contains allusions to the present and tries to lean on the authority of 
the past? Only one parallel can be found: in the literature of the movement to 
which the Dead Sea sect belonged. The device recurs in the story of ‘the wars 
of the sons of Jacob’ ( Jubilees xxxiv, 1-9 & 35-37 ; Test. Jud. 3-7), which alludes 
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to the wars of John Hyrcanus.*’ The intention of this story is evident from the 
following words of the Book of Jubilees (cxxxviii, 14): ‘And the sons of Edom ha- 
ve not got quit of the yoke of servitude which the twelve sons of Jacob had impo- 
sed upon them until this day’. The author(s) would evidently have us believe that 
the subjection of the peoples of Palestine to the Hasmonaean house is part of 
the natural order of things, as it was laid down in the days of the Patriarchs. 
This device is known as prefiguration, and it is expressed in the Midrashic 
rule n°225 yoo miax *wyn (‘the deeds of the fathers are a sign to the sons’)." 
Thomas Aquinas writes thus on the subject: ‘Auctor Sacrae scripturae est Deus, 
in Cuius potestate est, ut non solum voces ad significandum accomodet (quod 
etiam homo facere potest), sed etiam res ipsas. Et ideo cum in omnibus scientiis 
voces significent, hoc habet proprium ista scientia quod ipsae res significatae 
per voces etiam significent aliquid.** (Summa I q, 1a, 10). 

This approach, which sees world history as an organic whole, is typical of 
the workings of the apocalyptic mind. To such a mind it is quite plausible, not 
only that the sons of Jacob predicted the future history of the nation, but also 
that their deeds had some direct bearing on the events of the author’s lifetime, 
however many years later. Hence a writer could insert contemporary events into 
his version of the story of the Patriarchs, and in this way the author of Ascensio 


Isaiae projects into the prophetic past his narrative of the history of his own sect. - 


The author of A. I. wishes to justify the actions of the Dead Sea sect by giving 
them the dignity and authority of actions performed by Isaiah and his associates. 
He means to prove to the disciples of the sect that the persecutions they have 
to suffer are neither accidental nor a sign of weakness or error in the sect’s 


teachings. Rather are these sufferings the prefigured fate of all believers in the 


true teaching. Every motif in the story may be explained in the same way: all 
the arguments of the sect’s opponents are worthless, as the same arguments 
could have been used against Isaiah, whose mission is sanctified by tradition. 


Isaiah’s going to the desert justifies the sect’s going; Isaiah’s command to his , 


% §. Klein: Palastinensisches im Jubilaenbuch, ZDPV, 57, 1934, pp. 7-27, demonstrates that topo- 
gtaphical material is included in the Book of Jubilees in Aggadic disguise, just as we suppose 
the history of the sect to be concealed in Ascensio Isaiae. 

3! See I. Heinemann: Darkéy ha-’ Aggadah. Jerusalem, 1952, pp. 32-34. (Hebrew). 

%2 ‘The author of the Holy Scripture is God, in whose power it is not only to fit the words to the 
meaning (which even man can do), but also the things themselves. Thus although in all sciences 
words have a meaning, it is the special property of this science (sc. exegesis) that the things them- 
selves which are signified by the words also signify something’. 
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disciples to go to the region of Tyre and Sidon is a justification of the sect’s 
departure to Damascus, as well as an argument against those members who 
hesitated to join in such an extreme course. 

In DSD there is some echo of such an argument between the advocates of depar- 
ture and those who preferred to stay. For the author of the Damascus Document 
this argument was already a piece of history, and the bad end of those who re- 
mained in Judah is given only as an example to the dissenters of his time in Da- 
mascus. This is to my mind the right interpretation of the rather obscure text of 
CDC vii 6-viii 3 (parallel version Text B xix, 1-16). In this section the author of 
CDC first exhorts the members of the sect to live according to its command- 
ments. Then those who will not do so are threatened with the reward of the 
wicked predicted in Is. vii, 17, which the author quotes. The words: ‘from the 
day that Ephraim departed from Judah’ seem to be interpreted as signifying the 
departure of the sect to Damascus: “When the two houses of Israel separated, 
Ephraim turned away from Judah; and those who turned back were delivered 
to the sword and those who held fast escaped into the land of the north” (CDC 
vii, 12-13). An interpretation of some Biblical passages is subsequently given 
to illustrate the departure to Damascus, and the text then reiterates (line 21): 
‘these (sc. who went to Damascus) escaped at the end of the first visitation 
(evidently the persecution in Judah), and those who fell back (parallel text: 
‘those who remained’) were delivered to the sword; and this also will be the 
judgment of all of them who entered into the Covenant (and) will not hold 
fast to these (commandments) (parallel text: laws).’ 

The author of Ascensio Isaiae took part in the controversy over the departure. 
He tried to prove by the authority of the prophet Isaiah that the departure was 
ptefigured, according to the Divine Will. In our opinion this was his chief 
motive in writing the book. 

We may conclude, since A scensio Isaiae uses terms which can be explained from 
the Dead Sea scrolls, that it reflects in its narrative the history of the Dead Sea 
sect and the life of its founder, the Teacher of Righteousness, up to the point 
when the sect left for Damascus. We may further conclude that it was written 
in that city to justify their exile, and to strengthen the faith of those who entered 
the New Covenant in the land of Damascus. 
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Pottery Types from the mon 


influe 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs around Jerusalem’ sto 
tweet 
P. KAHANE hen 
Israel Department of Antiquities pone 
the P 
Grosuar (to piriform) juglet (‘lekythos’)*® and globular bottle (‘aryballos’).*° Both \ 
types are very common in the ossuary tombs and their close relationship justi- nes 


fies a joint discussion of both. They have in common the globular to piriform yfeqi 
shape, the small size (average height 9 cm.), and lastly the thin, short neck 

with a cup-like collar-rim. The cup-mouth makes it possible to pour out, drop) Our’ 
by drop, liquids used in minute quantities, such as oil or perfumes.This purpose, * varia 
suggested by the shape of the vessels, is placed beyond all doubt by a comparison Tl 
with the two related Greek pottery types, the squat lekythos and the aryballos, _in Ps 
the use of which is quite certain.*’ With the first mentioned local type, the juglet, Mari 
we should connect a somewhat larger variant (height ca. 14 cm.) with a round of T 
base, which has been but rarely found in ossuary tombs.** 


M. 

In spite of many obvious differences between the above-mentioned Greek * py, - 
types and the more modest Herodian vessels (differences which we could explain | Pl. 1 
by taking into account their difference in time and quality), the points in com- | _ whee 


* Continued from Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 2, 1952, No.2, pp. 125-139, No. 3, pp. 176-182. | 
Abbreviations cf. ibid., p.125 f. 

E. g. Maisler-Stekelis, Pl. 4:12 (=sbid., Pl. 2:5, centre); Sukenik, p. 70, Fig.8 (upper row, left); 
Sukenik, Kedem, 2,1945, Pl. 3:1 (second from left). The vessels are generally faintly ribbed or wheel- 
marked.—Our Pl. 4 B 1, from ‘Tomb XXXIV’, Kidron Valley (now P. A.M., Inv. No. 42.147). 
5° E. g. Maisler-Stekelis, P1.4:11 (now P. A. M., Inv. No. 31. 339); Sukenik, p. 70, Fig. 8 (upper rov, 
second from left); Sukenik, Kedem, 2, 1945, Pl.3:1 (third-fifth from left). The vessels are generally | 
faintly ribbed or wheelmarked. — Our Pl. 4 B 3, now Museum, Israel Department of Antiquities, | . 


Jerusalem (R.58), published by permission of the Director of Antiquities. 
*) As regards the form, use and name, cf. Gisela M. A. Richter & Marjorie J. Milne; Shapes and 1 
Names of Athenian Vases. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1935, p.14 f. and Figs. 99 ff dhe 


(lekythos, Type III); p.16 and Figs. 10 ff. (aryballos). 2, 1! 
* E.g. a juglet from a cave-tomb excavated by Sukenik (‘Tomb XXXIV’) in the Kidron Valley (now . 
P.A.M., Inv. No. 42.152).—A specimen found in the ancient city area of Jerusalem is roughly contem: . If w 
porary, cf.C.N.Johns: The Citadel, Jerusalem, Q DAP, 14, 1950, p.144 and Fig. 14:—Our PI. 4 B 2, 

from a tomb at Jerusalem, Romema Quarter, now Museum, Israel Department of Antiquities, - to ¢ 
Jerusalem (R.602), published by permission of the Director of Antiquities. glol 
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‘ mon are so numerous that at first sight one might be inclined to assume some 
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influence of the Greek types on the local Herodian ones. However, there are 
serious objections to such a derivation. Firstly, there is a wide gap in time be- 
tween the rise of the Herodian and the disappearance of the Greek types. The 
Greek squat lekythos seems to have become extinct in the late fourth century 
B.c.,and the Greek aryballos in the fifth century B.c. Secondly, it is possible 
that there existed precursors of the two Herodian types in Iron Age II and in 
the Persian period. 


It should be stressed again here how the whole notion of development is made 
harder to clarify by the general lack of description and thorough examination of the 
pottery material of the Persian and Hellenistic periods from the countries of the Eastern 
Mediterranean (especially from Alexandria). 


Our task is therefore to follow up the two Herodian types, including the juglet 
variant, as far back in time as possible. 

The juglet, as well as its variant with the rounded base, can be traced back 
in Palestine in direct line as far as the second century B.C., e.g. in Hellenized 
Marissa (Tell Sandahanna), in Maccabean Beth-Zur, in Gezer, and in the area 
of Tel-Aviv City. 


MARISSA: Bliss-Macalister, Pl. 60 : 16 (of bigger size, with disc base), 18 (=ibid., 
Pl.22:7), 19 (18 and 19 faintly ribbed or wheelmarked). —BETH-zuR: Sellers, p. 48, 
Pl. 12: 3 (now P. A. M., Inv. No. 31.49), 4-7, and p. 45, Fig. 36 (bottom left; ribbed or 
wheelmarked); all of the variant with the round base.—Gezer: R. A. S. Macalister: The 
Excavation of Gezer, 111, P1.181: 11(a),Vol. II, p.214 (variant with round base). —TEL-AVIV : 
big size, with disc base; as yet unpublished; now Municipal Museum. 


We are unable to trace the two variants of this type any further back without 
a break. The comparable Attic squat lekythos becomes extinct at least a hundred 
years earlier. 


The late red-figured Attic squat lekythos found its way in antiquity to various cities 
of the Middle East; for example to Tarsus (Tarsus, I, Plates, Fig. 119: No. 21; Text, 
p. 152: ‘before the end of the fourth century’), and to Tell Jemmeh in Palestine (QDAP, 
2, 1932, Pl.7 d, and p. 19: ‘late fifth century B. c.’). 


If we are looking for earlier, local precursors of Iron Age II, it seems plausible 
to connect our types with the type of the oil juglet in its different variants of 
globular to piriform shape with a rounded base (black-burnished, or of lighter 
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colour).°* Two juglets of the Persian period, one from Tell Abu Hawam, the 
other from Beth Yerah (Khirbet el-Kerak), might belong to the tradition of 
this Iron Age II type.°* The globular juglets of the Cypro-Phoenician clas 
show that globular oil juglets (side by side with the oval or piriform ones jus 
mentioned) were quite popular in Iron Age Palestine.** 

The general notion of the development of the oil juglet thus obtained, though 
possibly lacking in many details, allows us to distinguish with sufficient clarity 
two periods, in which closely related types of the oil juglet were evolved: the 
Iron Age II (with a terminal in the Persian period) and the Late Hellenistic. 


Herodian period. These two periods are separated by several centuries, during: 


which this type does not appear in Palestine; we cannot therefore assume i 
connection between the Iron Age and the Late Hellenistic-Herodian type of 
the oil juglet. This may be influenced by the Attic red-figured squat lekythos 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.Cc., which, as we have seen, was imported 


into Palestine, but we cannot as yet take this for granted, in view of the’ 


deficiencies in our knowledge of the pottery material of the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods in the Middle East. The possibility of such an influence 
cannot be excluded, but, before being able to give a considered judgment on the 
matter, we should first have to fill the gap between the extinction of the Attic 
squat lekythos at the end of the fourth century B.c. and the rise of the local 


lekythos in the 2nd century B.c. The remarkable fact of a similarity in shape ' 


between two (possibly even three) types of oil juglet, which are not connected 
with each other by a continuous tradition, can be only explained on the prin- 
ciple that identical use often creates similar or even identical forms. \1n other words, 
we are not compelled to look for a direct tradition of form in every case where 


3 E.g. Albright, Te/l Beit Mirsim (henceforth TBM), I, P1.69:6 ff. (=ibid., P1. 39:20 ff.), and § 112 
(‘such juglets are undoubtedly used to contain cheap perfumed oil’), or L. Harding, QDAP, 1, 
1944, Pl. 18:64 and 66 (from an Iron Age II-tomb at ‘Amman; probably of the end of the seventh 
century B.C.). 

* Tell Abu Hawam: R.W.Hamilton, Q DAP, 3, 1933, Pl. 23 (a):3 (=dbid., 4, 1934, p. 4, Fig. 7): with 
small flat base (from Persian stratum II).—Beth Yerab: Found in the season of 1952, unpublished 
(excavators’ No. 285/2); according to information kindly supplied by the excavator, P. Bar-Adon, 
from the middle of three Persian strata: faintly developed cup-mouth, handle from shoulder to 


middle of neck, undeveloped disc base,—in general appearance similar to Persian juglets from Tell . 


Abu Hawam, see Q DAP, 3, 1933, Pl. 23 a:1,8,9 (cf. also infra, p.53). 
5° We should mention on this occasion that such a detail as the developed cup-mouth, which is 
characteristic for the Herodian juglets and bottles, occurs already in vessels of Iron Age II, and 


even quite frequently, e.g. P. E. F. Annual, 2, 1912-13, Pls.56:15; 57:20 (Beth Shemesh), or TBM, ~ 


1, Pl. 37:3 and 4. 
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we observe a relationship between types which are separated by great stretches 
of time or space. The development of the juglet in the post-Herodian period 
is quite a different matter. Here we can follow it (with slight changes of shape) 
from the Roman period through the Byzantine and into the Arab. 

In the present state of our knowledge it will therefore be easiest to regard 
the Palestinian lekythos as a local creation of the Late Hellenistic period. Its 
shape fits well into the pottery types of the Hellenistic-Herodian period, 
without, however, having so outspoken a Hellenistic style, as e.g. the spindle- 
bottle(see Vol. 2, p.131 ff., and P1.7C), or the Hellenistic variant of the piriform 
bottle( Vol. 2, p.176 ff., and Pl.12A b). As we have seen the type is by no means 
exclusively limited to funerary finds; it occurs in city areas in Herodian as well 
as pre-Herodian times (e. g- in Jerusalem, Gezer, Beth-Zur) and also in non- 
Jewish Hellenized cities, such as Marissa. 

The development of the globular bottle or aryballos is remarkably similar to 
that of the juglet or lekythos just discussed. In the Herodian period it appears 
in Jewish ossuary-tombs near Jerusalem (see supra, note 50) as well as in 
Gentile territory, e. g. in the North Cemetery of Beth Shan-Scythopolis.°° With 
regard to the globular bottle, we are lucky enough to be ina position to prove 
contemporary parallels (or only slightly later ones) in bronze and glass. Two 
bronze aryballoi were found in the necropolis of the Hellenized city of Actre- 
Ptolemais ;°” another one, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York,*° 
is stated to have come from the Hauran. The latter fact suggests, in conjunction 
with the two bottles from Acre-Ptolemais, that all three pieces originated in 
Syria in the time of Augustus. The neck-fragment of a glass aryballos with two 
handles, found in a non-Jewish tomb at ‘Amman, can be dated to the 
same period.*° As in the case of the juglet, one would like to believe in a con- 
nection with Greek ceramics, i.e. with the Greek aryballos, and apparently 
there is more justification here. On the other hand, however, the same objec- 
tions face us; indeed, we cannot at present trace back the globular bottle even 


** E.g. P.A.M., Inv. No.1. 9505 (first half of first century A. D.). 

" Now P. A. M., Inv. Nos. 44. 132 and 44. 188: globular body, elaborate cup-mouth, and ring base. 
The funerary context of the first-named vessel makes it probable that it evolved in the Augustan 
period. 

*8 Gisela M.A. Richter: Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1915, p. 196, Fig.: No. 516 (‘Roman’). . 

* Harding, Pl. 20:16 (now P. A.M., Inv. No. 44.212). For the dating of the ‘Nabatean Tomb’ cf. 
IEJ, 2, 1952, p.177. The further development of the type in glass can be seen, e.g., in G.A. Eisen: 
Glass. 1-Il, 1927, passim. 
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into the second century B. C., while the Greek aryballos, which, as is well known, 
flourished in the archaic period, becomes extinct in the fifth century B.C. 


Neither Thompson’s publication of the Attic pottery of ca. 300-100 B.c. from the 
Athenian Agora (Hesperia, 3, 1934), nor D. M. Robinson’s Excavations at Olynthus, Patt 5 
(Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps of Olynthus), 1933, dealing with the Attic pottery down 
to 348 B.C., contain one single aryballos. As regards the Greek aryballos in general, 
see supra, note 51; for the Greek archaic aryballos, cf. p.53f., infra. 


We may observe predecessors of this type in Iron Age II and in the Persian 
period, e. g. at Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell Jemmeh, Tell Zakariyah (Shephela), and 
at Tell en-Nasbeh. 


Albright, TBM, I, Pl. 37:3 and 21 (=sbid., Pl. 70:12 and 16); as regards the date of 
these items in Ag, cf. ibid., §§ 120, 102:A,= eighth century-final destruction of city 
about 589-587 B.C.—TELL JEMMEH: Flinders Petrie, Gerar, Pl. 59:74 e (mentioned by 
Grant-Wright, ‘Ain Shems Excavations, Part V, p.141, note 33).—TELL ZAKARIYAH: Bliss- 
Macalister, Pl. 21:10 (=<dbid., Pl. 50:3), and p. 103.—TELL EN-NAS$BEH: J.C. Wampler 


~ 


Tell en-Nasbeb, 11, The Pottery, pp. 49 (§39), 117, and Pl. 75: No. 1718 (only upper half 


preserved). 


The bottle from Tell Beit Mirsim (TMB, I, Pl. 37:3) is still a purely Iron Age II 
type, while the bottle from the same site, Pl. 37:21, as well as the items from 
Tell Jemmeh, Tell Zakariyah, and possibly also from Tell en-Nasbeh, appear 
clumsy and bulging when compared with the first-mentioned one. The type seems 
to pass into the Persian period with only a gradual modification and to continue 
in it, as we may learn from its appearance at Beth Shemesh and Gezer; it is at pres- 


ent not yet possible to assign most of the items precisely to one or the other — 


period. 


BETH SHEMESH: E. Grant & G.E.Wright: Ain Shems Excavations (Palestine), Part IV 
(Pottery), Pl.66:17, and sbid., Part 5 (Text), p.141 with note 33.—GEzER: Macalister, 
Gezer, III, Pl. 181: 5 (now P. A. M., Inv. No. V. 854), wrongly classified as ‘Hellenistic’. 


The two bottles are very similar in their bulge and their obtuse carination; only 
the shape of the mouth of the Gezer bottle is more strongly developed because 
of its projecting and turned-down collar-rim. 


The relation in shape (obtusely carinated and bulging) with the small juglets (black- 
burnished as well as of lighter colour) mentioned above, note 53 (such as, e. g., TBM, |, 
Pl. 69:6-18;§114 ‘form often affected by that of the black-burnished juglets’, or ‘Ain 
Shems Excavations, IV, Pl. 66:33-36), cannot be accidental. Besides, this type of small jug- 
lets also continues to exist in the Persian period, as is shown e. g. in ‘Ain Shems Excava- 
tions 1V, Pl. 68:12 (from Tomb 14). 
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The elongated bottle with a rounded base, type Macalister, Gezer, III, Pl. 181: 16 
(wrongly described as ‘Hellenistic’), seems to have developed parallel to the precursors 
of the local aryballos. This type has its origin undoubtedly in Iron Age II (if one pays 
no attention to isolated instances in Iron Age I, such as e.g. Sellers, Pl. VII: 15, men- 
tioned by Wampler: Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeb, 11,The Pottery, p.117,under No.1719). 
It appears as a handleless mixed type combining the features of the globular bottle and 
the small juglets of type TBM, I, Pl. 68:33 ff., and Pl. 69:19 ff. In most cases we cannot 
yet assign it with any certainty either to Iron Age II or to the Persian period: most pro- 
bably of Iron Age II are Bliss-Macalister, Pl. 53:5 (Tell el-Judeideh in the Shephela) 
and three bottles from Tell el-Ful (ancient Gibeah of Saul): Macalister, PEFQSt, 1915, 
p.37, Pl. 2:3 (Macalister, sbid.: ‘Persian’; Albright, TBM 1, § 99: ‘typical Early Iron 
II’; so also Wampler, Te// en-Nasbeh, 1, p. 49, § 39). To the Persian period belong 
probably: ‘Ain Shems Excavations, IV, Pl. 18:2, 4,6 (=<bid., Pl.68:7,8,9), and éid., 
Vol.V, p.141 with footnote 33; note the carinated shoulder of ibid., Vol.IV, Pl. 48:2 
(=ibid., Pl. 68:9). Wampler assigns the bottles from Tell en-Nasbeh exclusively to the 
Iron Age (I and II): Tell en-Nasbeh, 11 (Pottery), pp. 49 (§ 39), 117 (with further refer- 
ences), and Pl. 75:1719, 1722, 1724, 1725; note, however, the obvious similarities, 
noticed by Wampler, with the bottles from Persian tomb-group 14 at Beth Shemesh. 

Finally we should mention here a fourth type, which evolved in Iron Age II and lasted 
out that period with only slight changes: the pointed elongated bottle, the development 
of which we may trace into the Hellenistic period. The material has been collected by 
Elisabeth Henschel-Simon, QDAP, 11, 1944, pp. 75-77 (‘The Pointed Bottles’), and 
Pl. 18:55, 56, 60. 

The dating of the two bottles to the Persian period can be proved as probable 
for the Gezer specimen (and in consequence also for the closely related bottle 
from Beth Shemesh). 

Macalister, Gezer II, p. 215 (end of g) has already stressed the similarity of the texture 

with bottle 6aof the same Plate(now P. A. M., Inv. No.V.855). This bottle is again closely 
related to a series of juglets of a very outspoken type, with handle to the middle of the 
neck, a set-off neck, and a disc-base. The assignment of this series to the Persian period 
can hardly be doubted. Cf.(1) TELL ABU HAWAM: QDAP, 3,1933, P1.23:1,8 and 9(Persian 
stratum II), (2) ‘atu: tbid., 4, 1934, p. 91, Pl. 31, and p.51 with Fig. 4 h: No. 791 
(Tomb L/23 B). 
Although the evolution of the globular bottle in Iron Age II seems to be evi- 
dent from the above, one has nevertheless at least to ask whether the most 
highly developed bottle of this type, the one from Gezer with the projecting 
turned-down collar-rim, just discussed, had not been influenced by the archaic 
Corinthian aryballos, in addition to the local tradition described. 


As regards the Middle Corinthiag aryballos (600-575 B.c.) see e.g. H. Payne: Necro- 
corinthia, P1.3 1, for the Late Corinthian (575-5508.c.), sbéd., P1.36. Note that a rim fragment 
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of a Corinthian aryballos has been found at Tell Abu Hawam, see Hamilton, QDAP, 
4, 1934, p. 16 and Pl. 12:54 (a): ‘600 B.c. or a little later’. 

However, this assumption is contradicted by the following facts: (a) so far, 
only this single specimen from Gezer has the turned-down collar-rim, such as 
is observed in a series of Corinthian aryballoi; (b) if one could assume a Greek 
influence, this would have had to Operate just at the moment when the local 
aryballos of Iron Age derivation was becoming extinct, so that it could revive, 
after an interval of four to five centuries, in the aryballos of the Herodian 
period, about the middle of the first century B.c. 

As regards the globular bottle we shall rather have to explain the extraordi- 
nary line of its development on the basis of the principle set out above, viz. 
that the same use leads again and again to the creation of related forms. We 
are certain that the aryballos evolved in the Iron Age and continued to exist in 
the Persian period. The influence of the Greek archaic aryballos is doubtful, 
even improbable. The tradition seems to be interrupted in the Persian period. In 
the Herodian period there is evolved a new aryballos type; its similarities with 
the Iron Age-Persian type seem to be satisfactorily explained by the above- 
mentioned principle of the creation of types for one specific purpose. It seems 
probable that the Herodian aryballos was evolved in connection with the 
(Syrian?) metal aryballos, especially on account of the cup-mouth shape. In spite 
of its relations with the Iron Age types, it shows, in our opinion, Hellenistic 
elements of form. The Syrian connection cannot be as yet proved, but neither 
can the much less probable contrary assumption that the metal aryballos evolved 
under the influence of the pottery one. The newly-created type had indeed a 
much longer continuous life than that of tie Iron Age-Persian period. We can 
foliow it through the Roman and Byzantine period into Arab times as we did 
in the case of the globular juglet discussed above. 


(To be continued) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tue Epiror, 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

In Vol.2, pp. 145-152, of your Journal, 
you published an interesting article by 
Dr. A. & E. Loehnberg on ‘The Buried 
Structure of Rosh ha-‘Ayin in the Central 
Coastal Plain of Israel’, which gave a very 
good summary of most of our present 
knowledge about this area. 

May I, however, draw your attention 
to the fact that the geological and struc- 
tural history and build-up of the area have 
already been known for quite a long time. 
They are fully described in Geology and 
Water Resources of Palestine, published in 
Jerusalem in 1947 by the late G.S. Blake 
and the undersigned, where they are de- 
picted by maps and sections and their 
hydrological effect appraised. For ‘Miska 
dome’ (whose name Dr. Loehnberg 
changed to ‘Tsofit uplift’), see pages 201, 
202, 215 ff., 221, 235, 265, 269, 284, 
288, 293, and Plates 3 & 18-20. For 
‘Jaljuliya bay’ (which Dr. Loehnberg now 
calls ‘Magdiel bay’), see page 215 and 
Plate 20. For the Rosh ha-‘Ayin (Ras el- 
‘Ein) structure, see pages 202, 215, 216f., 
231, 265 f., and Plate 17. , 

On the other hand, Dr. Loehnberg’s 
latest geo-electrical measurements, espe- 
cially those carried out for the Water 
Department of the Israel Ministry of Ag- 
ticulture, together with additional bore- 
holes, have supplied very valuable infor- 
mation to add to our previous knowledge 
as documented in the above-mentioned 
book. The information recently obtained 
indicates, inter alia, that the Miska dome 
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and the Rosh ha-‘Ayin structure are each 
in reality a series of tilted blocks, with 
the intervening Jaljuliya bay faulted and/ 
or folded down between. This latter in- 
teresting fact had previously only been 
guessed at. 

Finally, would propose that, in order to 
avoid confusion, one should stick to the 
nomenclature already used in Geology and 
Water Resources of Palestine: ‘Miska dome’ 
(or structure, or uplift); ‘Jaljuliya bay’; 
and ‘Rosh ha-'Ayin (Ras el-‘Ein) structure’ 
(or monocline). 

Jerusalem, 2 October 1952. 


Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN J.GOLDSCHMIDT 


Tue Epitor, 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
letter of 2 October 1952, we beg to re- 
mark: 

(1) Blake-Goldschmidt’s sections! pro- 
vide information to maximum depths of 
-160 m. and -300 m., and naturally only 
in those areas opened up by bore-holes 
(maximum depth 330 m.). Although the 
interpretations of Blake and Goldschmidt 
marked considerable progress over pre- 
vious concepts, it would have been sur- 
prising if it had been possible to depict 
the major features of the subsoil relief, 
seeing that these show up mainly in areas 
not yet drilled and below the -200 m. 
contour line. It was on the strength of 


1 G.S. Blake & M. J. Goldschmidt: Geology and 
Water Resources of Palestine. Jerusalem, 1947. 
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data obtained from 200 geo-electrical 
measurements that for the first time a re- 
gional map could be drawn by us: it was 
based on contours of the buried lime- 
stone-dolomite complex in the eastern 
part of the Central Coastal Plain. Our 
article gives a factual analysis of the con- 
figuration of this Turonian-Cenomanian 
subsurface to a depth of at least 1000 m. 
below sea level. 

(2) As to the major structural element 
in the area under discussion, the NW- 
directed Carmel-type uplift of the Upper 
Cretaceous formations E, NE and N of 
Petah Tiqva must be regarded as a geo- 
logical phenomenon by no means identi- 
cal with what Mr. Goldschmidt calls the 
‘Rosh ha-‘Ayin structure or monocline’. 
Blake and Goldschmidt mention the 
Yarkon source as ‘indicating a fault or 
steep escarpment’.? This fault or escarp- 
ment was assumed to represent ‘the main 
structural line which goes through Ras 
el-‘Ein and passes near Wilhelma-Lydda- 
Ramle-Ni‘ana’,® i.e. a major dislocation 
running in a NNE-SSW or N-S direction. 
The geophysical surveys, however, have 
not confirmed the presence of this or of 
any other major N-S fault near the Yar- 
kon source or south of it. The monocline 
of the mountain formations rather dips 
with a gentle gradient westward beyond 
the Yarkon springs and develops into a 
broad shelf extending far to the south. 
On the other hand, the strong relief of 
the buried Turonian-Cenomanian block, 
found in a semi-arch 3-6 km. NW and 
W of Rosh ha-‘Ayin, provides justifica- 
tion for calling this promontory the ‘Rosh 
ha-‘Ayin structure’. It would, in our 


? ibid., p. 231. 5 ibid., pp. 265-267. 


opinion, have been difficult to infer the 
existence, form and extent of this uplift 
from the statements made in Blake and 
Goldschmidt’s book. 


(3) Before a geological structure can | 


be termed a ‘dome’, the existence of dips 
in all directions must be proved. Whereas 


Blake and Goldschmidt traced dips to — 


the E in the more recent formations, no 
significant dips in an easterly, north- 
easterly or south-easterly direction were 
found on the Turonian-Cenomanian sub- 
surface, either in the Miska or in the 
Tsofit areas. It is, therefore, more appro- 
priate to speak here of an ‘uplift’ than of 
a ‘dome’. Furthermore, the centre of the 
elevated block N of the Magdiel bay was 
not located at Miska but near Tsofit, 
which lies some 2 km. SSW of Miska. 
(4) Jaljuliya is situated in the centre of 
an indentation in an old shore line, indi- 
cated by an eastward recession of the 
Turonian-Cenomanian outcrops between 
Qalgilya and Rosh ha-‘Ayin. Blake and 
Goldschmidt correctly inferred an exten- 
sion of an embayment W of Jaljulya also. 
The results of geo-electrical investigations 
have now added the significant fact that 
the depression situated between the 
Tsofit uplift and the structure of Rosh 
ha-‘Ayin consists of two parts: an eastern 
coastal shelf, 2-4 km. wide (to which 
the term ‘Jaljuliya bay’ might still be ap- 
plied), and a western sunken trough with 
its centre some 4-5 km. W of Jaljuliya 
near Magdiel. The bottom of the Jaljuliya 
bay slopes from its border to its centre 
with a gradient of the order of 1:20, 
whilst a strong gradient of about 1:2 
develops an almost alpine relief on the 
borders of the Magdiel bay. In an earlier 
phase, a shallow larger Jaljuliya bay may 
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have covered the whole of the gulf 
between the northern and southern 
anticlines; later developments, probably 
brought about by tectonic movements on 
the northern and southern cliffs of the 
uplifts, displaced the western portion of 
the Jaljuliya bay and created the deep 
basin of Magdiel. 

The distinctions made above are of 
paramount practical importance. The 
shelf region bordering the Magdiel bay 
to the E offers excellent conditions for 
the exploitation of ground water from 
the Turonian-Cenomanian formations, 
whereas in the Magdiel bay proper this 
horizon lies far too deep to be considered 
for drilling. 

(5) The above explanations show that 


confusion might have resulted if the old 
nomenclature had been retained for the 
phenomena described by us. The terms 
‘Tsofit uplift’ (instead of ‘Miska dome’), 
‘Magdiel bay’ in addition to ‘Jaljuliya bay 


- or shelf’), and ‘Rosh ha-‘Ayin structure’ 


for the NW-directed promontory W of 
the Yarkon springs (instead of ‘Rosh 
ha-‘Ayin structure or monocline” for a 
supposed major NNE-dislocation near 
Rosh ha-‘Ayin), are in harmony with the 
actual subsurface geology, and their use 
therefore appears to be justified. 


Kfar Shmaryahu, 
19 November 1952. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. & E. LOEHNBERG 


HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 

Encyclopaedia Migrdit (Encyclopaedia Bib- 
lica). Thesaurus rerum Biblicarum alpha- 
betico ordine digestus. Ed. by E.L. Sukenik 
and U.M.D. Cassuto for the Bialik In- 
stitute and the Museum of Jewish Anti- 
quities. Vol. I, Jerusalem. 1950. 30 pp., 
800 coll. 29 Pls. Map. 4°. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica, as stated 
in the introduction, “aims to give a re- 
construction of the past, without pre- 
judice and without preconceived opinion, 
through a close study of the sources and 
the documents known to us. It tries to give 
a true description of the world in which 
Old Testament books were conceived 
and to bring the reader to a complete un- 
derstanding of the original significance 
of the writings, according to the authors’ 


intention and to the understanding of the 
generations in which and for which the 
books were written”. The first volume 
contains all the items beginning with the 
letter Aleph. Each article is written by a 
specialist. Particular mention should be 
made of the series of articles on Eres Israel 
(coll. 603-742). 


Bodenheimer, S.: he-Hay be-’Arsit ha- 
Migré (Animal Life in Biblical Lands). 
Vol. I: History of Animals in Palestine 
and adjacent countries from the Stone 
Age to the end of Old. Testament times. 
Jerusalem : Bialik Institute, 1949. 350 pp., 
27 Pls. 8° 

This book is a first attempt to assem- 
ble all the available material about the 
history of animal life in Palestine and 
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adjacent countries. In it the author brings 
together all the known information about 
animal life from ancient sources (pre- 
historic paintings, archaeological finds, 
Old Testament books and other literary 
sources) and studies it from the zoological 
point of view. The book contains a great 
number of pictures. An index of animal 
names mentioned in the book concludes 
the work. 


Naor, M.: ba-Migrd ve-ha-’ Ares(The Bible 
and the Land): a Geographical Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. Vol. I. 
The Pentateuch.Tel Aviv: Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ Union, 1952. XVI & 207 pp. (Biblio- 
gtaphy, p. 194, Index pp. 196-207). 

The commentary is arranged by chapter 
and verse; the selection of items to be 
commented on is broad and includes 
much besides the strictly geographical 
material. The geographical table in Gene- 
sis and the story of the Exodus are espe- 
cially interesting from the point of viewof 
the historical geographer and are treated 
at length. The Jewish medieval commen- 
tators are extensively used; there is less 
reliance on modern innovators, and the 
commentary as awhole, published for the 
Hebrew Teachers’ Union, is traditionalist 
in tendency. There are no maps attached 
to this volume, but an A#/as #o the Bible is 
to accompany the complete work. 


Much interesting material is contained 
in a number of regional monographs, 
amongst which the following may be 
mentioned : 


ha-Hule (The Huleh). Jerusalem: Collec- 
tion “The Land”, 1952. 210 pp., maps, 
photographs. 


The first part of this volume contains 
a number of papers on the physical land- 
scape of the Huleh region. A short intro- 
duction by A.J. Brawer on the borders 
of the Huleh and its hydrographic re- 
gions is followed by chapters by M.Avi- 
Yonah on the Huleh’s significance in his- 
tory, and by Z. Shiftan on its geology 
(with a number of remarkable pictorial 
reconstructions). D. Ashbel writes on cli- 
mate, D. Kornitz on water resources and 
M. Fishel on malaria; there are further 
chapters on vegetation, animal life, and 
the peat deposits. 

The second part contains papers on the 
modern settlement of the area, and the 
third part, inter alia, some short sketches 
on the exploration of the region, and 
the beginnings and development of some 
of its settlements. 


‘Ever Hadani: Hadera (1891-1951). Tel 
Aviv: Masada Publishers, 1951. 408 
pp., ill. Detailed treatment is given to 
the history and regional setting of one 
of the earliest Jewish settlements in 
the central coastal plain, beginning 
with the reclamation of an area once 
entirely swampy,and ending with its recent 
development into a flourishing town, the 
centre of an area of intensive and variegated 
agriculture, which is now developing into 
one of the secondary industrial sites of the 
country. 


Y. Shapira (edit.): Nahalal. Tel-Aviv: 
‘Am ‘Oved Publ., 1948. 407 pp., tells the 
story of the model co-operative village 
in Israel. Nahalal, situated centrally in 
‘Emeq Yizr‘ael, or the Esdraeion Plain, 
famous for its circular lay-out, is one of the 
most successful agricultural enterprises 
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of the country. Its regional background, 
the reclamation of its land, the story of 
settlement, and the various agricultural 
and economic aspects of the village are 
related by men with first-hand experience: 
villagers and the experts who planned 
the work. Detailed production and irri- 
gation statistics conclude the volume. 


Papers 
PREHISTORY 


A Symposium on the Neolithic and Chal- 
colithic Cultures of Palestine was held by 
the Archaeological Circle of the Israel Ex- 
ploration Society. Almost all the lectures 
delivered are published in BIES,17,1952, 
pp. 1-27. Prof. B. Mazar-Maisler opened 
the symposium with an outline of the prin- 
cipal problems to be discussed and Dr. I. 
Ben-Dor, Mrs. R.Amiran,Mr. J.Perrotand 
Dr. M. Stekelis spoke on various aspects 
of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods 
in Palestine, within the framework of the 
Near East. The main problems discussed 
were: definition and character of the two 
periods: chronology, and especially rela- 
tive chronology, of the cultures assigned 
to these periods; relation of Palestinian 
Neolithic and Ci: alcolithiccultures to sim- 
ilar cultures of the adjacent countries; 
the proper place of single-period or sin- 
gle-stratum discoveries within the estab- 
lished chronological scale. Mr.S.Yeivin 
summed up the discussion. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The historical topography of the outskirts 
of Jerusalem is reviewed by J. Press in 
connection with new settlements on an- 
cient historical sites. ( Jerusalem, 3, 1950, 
pp. 93-107.) 


The Study Circle for Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Israel Exploration Society 
has made a survey tour of the western tells 
of the Negev, with special attention to the 
problem of Gerar. The main results were: 

Tell en-Najila: Early Bronze Age, Mid- 
dle Bronze, Late Bronze, Iron Age I and 
II, Persian, Hellenistic, Byzantine, Arab. 
The sherds corroborate the suggested 
identification with ‘Eglon. Tell esh-Sheri‘a: 
a few sherds of Middle Bronze Age, Late 
Bronze, all periods of Iron Age, Persian, 
Hellenistic, Roman; a considerable quan- 
tity of Byzantine sherds. Its identification 
with Biblical Gerar seems very doubtful. 

Tell Abu Hureira: Mr. D. Alon of 
Mishmar ha-Negev discovered that the 
ancient settlement extended over a much 
larger area than the acropolis-hill. Chalco- 
lithic (?), Early Bronze Age, Middle 
Bronze, Late Bronze, Iron Age,a few sherds 
of Persian, Hellenistic and Roman periods 
were discovered. Its identification with 
Gerar is very probable. The proposed 
identification of Tell Jemmeh and Tell 
Far'ah with Yarza and Sardhen was 
considered. The interesting situation of 
Byzantine Photis, eroded by Wadi Futeis 
was also studied. Bir Abu Reqayiq: Follow- 
ing Mr. Alon’s discovery of Chalcolithic 
stations on the banks of Wadi Zumeili, 
it has been established that a Chalco- 
lithic culture akin to the Ghassulian was 
wide-spread along the wadisof the Negev, 
thus fitting the excavated sites of Wadi 
Ghazzeh into a larger and clearer picture. 
(Reported by Y. Aharoni and R. Amiran, 
in BIES,17, 1952, pp. 52-62.) 

With reference to a previous tour of 
the Study Circle for Historical Geography 
(cf. IEJ, 2, 1952, p. 196), S. Kallai- 
Kleinmann compares dataon three towns, 
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Eltekeh, ‘Ekron, and Timnah. He utilizes 
information from Biblical sources (Jos. 
xv and xix) and from the Annals of 
Sennacherib, in relation to the topo- 
graphical position of the sites proposed 
for identification and the ceramic surface- 
finds. As to the Biblical sources, he 
proposes to regard the second district 
of Solomon as the historical k »ckground 
of the list of the Danite towns (Jos. xix) 
and to date the Judaean town-list (Jos. xv) 
to the time of Hezekiah. (BIES, 17,1952, 
pp. 62-64.) 


EPIGRAPHY 


Two Ahab seals are studied by N. Avi- 
gad. He suggests the reading 2%Mon a 
seal found at ‘Ain Shems (PEF Annual, 2 
1912-13, pp. 91-92, Fig. 11), and inter- 
prets it as an abbreviated form of 3xnX®. 
On another seal (PEQ, 1942, p. 109, Pl. 
XIV, 2) the reading 3xnx is ascertained 
by the author. (BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 47- 
48.) 

A Hebrew inscription from the ‘Arabah 
is published by N. Zori. The inscription, 
engraved on a limestone slab, is in two 
lines. The author was able to decipher 
the first three letters of the second line 
pat, which could be interpreted as (7)t 
; he assigns the writing to the 1 Oth- 
9th century B. c. (BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 
67-68.) 


NUMISMATICS 


A. Kindler publishes two coins from 
his own collection, one of Agrippa I, the 
other of the Procu(ratorsPontius Pilate ?), 
restruck respectively with the years II and 
III of the first revolt. (BIES, 17, 1952, 
pp. 65-66.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
J. Kaplan compares the passage in 2 
Kings vi, 23: “and he prepared grea 
provision for them”, whose original 
Hebrew meaning is “and he dug a big 
kérah” , with his discovery in Tel Aviv of 
circular pits. Some of these pits date from 
the 6th centuty B. c. and some from the 
end of the fourth millennium; they were 
full of ashes, sherds and animal bones. 
The author considers that these were pre- 
pared for heating great quantities of meat, 
and that they represent the original Aérah. 
(BIES, 17, 1952, pp. 49-51.) 


CLIMATOLOGY 
A. Mané deals with Climatic Characteris- 
tics of the Autumn in Israel Meteorological 
Service, Ser. C, No. 3, (ha-Qirya, 1952, 
4 pp., 4 isobaric maps; mimeographed). 
The development of autumn weather in 
individual years depends on the] atitudinal 


displacement of the major zones of atmos- — 


pheric circulation. Large differences do, 
therefore, occur. October for example, 
produced as much as 40% of the total 


annual rainfall (200 mm. at Lydda Airport 


in 1942), as against some years when 
only a few millimetres of rain have been 
recorded in that month. A general charac- 
teristic of autumn is warm, dry weather 
of the sharav (khamsin) type, which may 
bring temperatures up to 42-45°C. This 
type of weather is associated with a pro- 
nounced easterly component in surface 
winds, especially in the mountains, where- 
as winds between 200 and 1500 m. have 


a north-westerly, and between 1500 and . 


3000 m. a south-westerly component. 
Sharav conditions affect the mountains 
much more than the coastal plain, where 
they are often not felt at all. In September- 
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October Tel Aviv on the coast has an 
average of 1-2 sharav-days, as against 8- 
9 at Jerusalem, 750 m. above sea level. 
D. Ashbel deals with ”The Climate of 
Jerusalem” in the quarterly Jerusalem, 3, 
1950, pp. 1-19. Meteorological observa- 
tions at Jerusalem date back to 1843 and 
sometimes as many as 22 stations record- 
ed rainfall in the town. Solar radiation, 
temperature, humidity, pressure, winds, 
evaporation, and rainfall are the subjects 
of this paper. Temperatures as low as -7°C 
(in January, 1884), and as high as 43°C 
with sharav conditions in June have been 
reported. Being situated near the border 
of aridity, there is a sharp rainfall gradi- 
ent in the city, the western parts having 
on the average some 150 mm. more rain- 


fall than the eastern parts. Rainy years 
may have four times the amount of dry 
ones. Snow is by no means an unusual 
occurrence in Jerusalem, although it is 
generally of short duration. The snowfall 
of February, 1950, was exceptional in that 
it remained on the ground for a week or 
more. On 9 February 1920 the depth of 
snow reached 97 cm., and there are at 
least two cases of snow in April on record 
(1870, 1940). 

In the concluding note the author 
proves that there is no significant differ- 
ence between present-day climate and 
that of Biblical times. References to cli- 
mate, agricultural routine, etc., in the 
Scriptures apply equally well to modern 
conditions. 


REVIEWS 


Raisz, E.: Landforms of the Near East. 
(Map.)Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ., 
Inst. of Geogr. Explor., 1951. Scale ab. 
1:3M. 71x 52 cm. 

id.: Landforms of Arabia. (Map.) Ibid., 
1951. Scale ab. 1:34 M. 72 x 63 cm. 

The Landform Maps of the Near East 
produced by Dr. Raisz, the well-known 
author of General Cartography, are a most 
welcome addition tothe meagre collection 
of maps on this part of the world. For 
much of the area covered by these maps— 
especially the Arabian Peninsula—very 
few ground-survey data are available. The 
surface features of the area present a 
variegated and contrasting pattern, clearly 
showing the imprint of its geological 
development and largely arid climatic 


conditions. The usual hypsometric maps 
do not do justice to this type of country. 
Raisz’ maps are not compilations, but are 
based on original research, “primarily on 
trimetrogon airplane photographs and 
actual air reconnaissance”. It may be of 
interest to record in this connection that 
adequate air-photograph coverage is avail- 
able for most of the area represented on 
these maps, including the greater part of 
the Arabian Peninsula. The landform 
maps as developed by Raisz show the land 
in semi-pictorial fashion by the systematic 
application of a very comprehensive and 
cleverly chosen set of type-symbols. These 
derive from the appearance of the features 
as seen obliquely from above, although 
they are applied to a vertically-seen layout 
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of the map.’ As a result the maps afford 
a clearly comprehensible image of the 
country while preserving all the exactness 
of area and distance characteristic of a 
map proper. 

Raisz’ maps will be a most valuable 
cartographic aid to geomorphological 
studies of the Near East, until such time 
as detailed large-scale maps are forthcom- 
ing. The present maps show much more 
clearly than any source hitherto available 
the layout of the manifold morphological 
features of Arabia and locate these features 
more definitely: the intensely dissected 
fault-borders along the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden; the igneous mountains of 
the base-complex of the Peninsula, with 
the large barrats—extremely broken stre- 
tches of lava; the series of escarpments 
forming the great cuesta landscape of 
Central Arabia from the Tuwaiq Moun- 
tains northwards; the large stretches of 
sand desert, and so on. The type symbols 
are supplemented by a wealth of short 
descriptions, such for example as: Youn- 
ger drainage patterns superimposed on 
and crossing old ones, Giant dunes with 
the floors visible in the hollows between, 
Featureless plain, and many more. All this 
permits the delineation of Landform 
Regions in an inset with a much higher 
degree of accuracy and detail than has 
hitherto been attained. 

A particularly commendable feature of 
these landform maps is their beauty, a 
factor little accounted in most contempo- 
rary maps. Here the opportunity is given 
for a display of artistic craftsmanship, 
reminding us mutatis mutandis, of the 


1 E. Raisz: The Use of Air Photos for Landform 
Maps, Annals Assoc. Amer. Geographers, 41,1951, 
p. 324. 
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beautiful cartography of former periods, 
when maps were works of art and not 
merely products of applied mathematics, 
as they commonly are today. 

The map of Arabia is a one-colour sheet 
printed in black; that of the Near East 


has in addition a blue plate for hydro. | 


graphic features. It would indeed be most 
desirable for the author to implement his 
suggestion to add other colour symbols 
for vegetation and cultivation, thereby 
developing his /andform maps into con- 
prehensive /andtype maps.* No less com- 
mendable is his second suggestion® to 
produce the maps on a considerably 
larger scale— 1: 1,000,000 or even better 
1: 500,000. For a country like Arabia, 


which to the geomorphologist is toa large 


extent ferra incognita, this would be a pio- 
neer undertaking of the highest value. The 
larger scale, of course, would render it 
necessary to employ morphographic sym- 


bols of a greater degree of differentiation — 


and of larger dimensions. At the same 
time, care should be taken not to exag- 
gerate the symbols of minor geomorpho- 


Jogical features. Although they tend to © 


appear exaggerated in vertical dimensions 
on air photographs, they must be shown 
in their proper dimensions as related to 
the major features of the country. 


I. SCHATTNER 


Kenyon, Kathleen M.: Beginning in Archat- 
ology. London: Phoenix House, 1952. 
203 pp., 8 Pls., 14 Figs. 125 6d 


This introductory manual in (not ‘of) 


archaeology may be found especially 
suitable for British students, since condi- 
tions in Britian—excavation methods, 


® ibid., p. 330. ibid. 
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training etc.—figure prominently in the 
text. But the fact that the author is a 
lecturer in Palestinian archaeology, whose 
main fieldwork has been donein Palestine, 
is a guarantee that the student of Near 
Eastern archaeology will also find much 
of value in her book. 

Unlike other technical handbooks, this 
one begins by introducing the student to 
the meaning of archaeology, bringing 
him into contact with the far-ranging 
problems of human history and the devel- 
opment of early human culture. This 
tends to ease the study of drier technical 
matters for the beginner, and makes him 
realize the essential importance of the 
excavator’s ‘dirty’ job in the reconstruc- 
tion of the past. The book next surveys 
briefly the various fields of archaeological 
work, covering a wide geographical range 
from Europe and the Mediterranean to 
the Near and Far East. The chapter enti- 
tled ‘How to become an archaeologist’ is 
a guide both to the amateur and to the 
would-be professional in the sort of 
training they need, the job they may or 
may not be able to get, and other prac- 
tical matters ~not overlooking theclothes 
a beginner should wear on his first exca- 
vation. 

The main part of the book is devoted 
to the technique of fieldwork: how to 
excavate, the methods of recording an 
excavation and the way to deal with 
finds. Of this section, the chapter on 
excavating technique undoubtedly goes 
far beyond anything of the kind to be 
found in previous books, and may be 
regarded as Miss Kenyon’s most impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on this 
subject. The principles of excavation 
technique on various types of site are 


explained in a clear and simple manner. 
The reviewer wonders, however, whether 
the baulk and trench system employed on 
British prehistoric sites and here recom- 
mended for tells (Fig. 7) has ever been 
practised in excavating a tell site in the 
Near East. Would it work on a Palestinian 
tell? A cut through an ancient site, show- 
ing existing walls and ‘absent’ walls (as 
the robber-trenches of this book used to 
be called by the author when excavating 
at Samaria), with superimposed strata of 
occupation levels and destruction levels 
and the like, may seem hopelessly tangled 
and hard to understand. But it becomes 
disentangled and intelligible when inter- 
preted by this experienced stratigrapher. 
The beginner, however, may find it 
difficult to distinguish the various crowd- 
ed features in the section shown in Fig. 
6, and a more elaborate drawing would 
have been helpful here. 

At the end of the book some informa- 
tion is given concerning archaeological 
schools and societies, and positions 
in the profession in Great Britain today; 
this may be found useful to some interes- 
ted students even outside Britain. 

Beginning in Archaeology will be read 
with interest and profit by all students of 
the subject. 

N. AVIGAD 


Allon, G.: History of the Jews in Eres Israel 
in the Period of the Miinah and the Talmud. 
Tel Aviv: ha-Qibus ha-Me’uhad Publish- 
ers, 1952. XII & 384 pp. 5 maps. Index, 
(Hebrew). 

It would be no exaggeration to say 
that the great problem of Jewish histori- 
ography for the period from the return to 
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Zion till the Arab conquest is the scientif- 
ic utilization of the immense treasures 
of historical information hidden in the 
Mi8nah, the two Gemarahs and the Mid- 
raSim. For centuries these documents have 
been regarded mainly as sources of Rab- 
binical Law, to the exlusion of almost 
every other aspect. In consequence their 
value as historical sources has been neg- 
lected to a point at which the simplest 
demands of textual criticism have yet to 
be met. Only in the last generation has 
.nere arisen a group of scholars, led by 
Prof. S. Lieberman, who have begun to 
apply the severe criteria of textual criti- 
cism to Talmudic sources, thus trying at 
least to establish the true sense of these 
sources for one of the most critical pe- 
tiods of Jewish history. The late Gedaliah 
Allon was one of the most disinguished 
members of this select band, combining 
the phenomenal memory of the Talmudic 
student with the sound methods of mod- 
ern scholarship. 

The present work, published posthu- 
mously by the devotion of a few of his 
students, represents his lecture notes at 
the Hebrew University, with added notes 
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and references. This first volume covers 
the period from the destruction of the 
Temple to the outbreak of the War of Bar 
Kokhba. After a methodological intro- 
duction the author devotes the first two 


chapters to adescription of the state ofthe 


Jewish population in Palestine after A.D. 
70, four chapters to the crystallization of 
the new national centre at Yavneh, one 


chapter to the economic situation of Jewry 


in Eres Israel and abroad, two chapters to 


the Jewish revolts in the time of Trajan 
and a final chapter tothe causes of the War 
of Bar-Kokhba. His thorough grasp of 
Talmudic sources is combined with an 
extensive use of the most recent develop- 
ments in the fields of Latin and Greek 
epigraphy and historical literature. Owing 
to the origin of the book as lecture notes 
modern literature has been less fully 
exploited. The treatment of institutions in 
this history and its description of the 
various legal developments are especially 
to be commended. It would be redundant 
to praise the excellence of Allon‘s Hebrew 
style, which does full justice to the dig- 
nity of his History. 

M. Avi-YONAH 
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